4 Next week’s issue is the Easter Number, Price 1d. It will be published ONE DAY EARLIER than 
a WSs AGEN TS gat is, on Wednesday instead of Thursday, and will contain the opening chapters of a new serial entitled, 
aay : “THE BRAND OF CAIN.” ith this number a special eoloured picture poster will be issued. 


m@ $1000 


Free Insurance. 


Taaneuission To Cawapa. WEEK ENDING APRIL 138, 1911.  g,Zursnep ar = [Price One Penny. 


UNVILLE’S 


Insist on seeing = 
‘BOTTLED BY May be obtained 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., from all Wine and Spirit | 
on the Capsule and Back k S aimee? 
Lobel ’ Merchants in FECAL TLIQUEY 
NONE OTHER 3, 6, and 12 B ; = 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. and 12 Bottle Cases aad 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


ry) P ° e e | 
The World's Best Preparation forthe Hair. ||' 
CirJinary washing and brashing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the | 
hur—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. ‘The hair can be | 
Lept perfectly clean and the roots heaithy, by using every day a little “ Vaseline | 


Hair Tonic, No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore 
aud preserve the strength of the hair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. _ | CYCLE TYRE 


If not obtainable locally, will post ceipt 0 ‘ 
Doe ee ey orca fies 08 SPE _ has a row of rubber studs on each side of the 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of allthe invaluable - —|| tread. These protect the walls and act as a 
“Vaseline” Home remedies, will be sent post free on application. i P . 
perfect safeguard against side-slip. 


The Word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of tho 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BA TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS, 


= —and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 4 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried GY. 

WS 

Pog 


FIT NON-SLIPPING DUNLOPS 
TO YOUR NEW MOUNT. 


= 


Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 4 ee... 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising QW — 
that smokers are buying “ Park Drives” in millions. ; Fr 


) PARK DRIVE % 


10 CIGARETTES 2). 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
of Pearson's Weekly, 13411. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERGIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCK HOLN. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thisty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to cover any ordinary-sizcd room. These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG 


NEW 
NS. will be sent out as Gampielts ts 
DESICNS. thus showing the indentical aie ae 
supply in all sizes. They are imade 


of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can ouly be 
aan Obtained direct from 
fg our Jooms,thus saving 
the purchaser all 

|, widdle profits. 


° 
Zpeat Orders and 
Unsolicited “Testi- 
move received. 
every Carpet 
ZBwe shall ABSO.- 
LUTELY GIVE 
2 AWAY ao very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
2Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6, 
ILLUSTRATED BAR. 


is, Bedsteads 
etc., POST FREE If mentiomtng ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly" 13/4/11 
when writing. © N.B.—Forcign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 


TELFGRaPuiC Appress : ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


HODGSON & SONS imyscx sna secs: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Importers, Merchants. 


infusions. 
the most palatable form 


The Original Firm 
Established 1728. 


**GOOD FOR 
Tea or Coffee cannot benefit or feed you like Cocoa—both béing mere 


Cocoa is an emulsion of all the food requisites, available in 
alluring to the taste—instantly helpful to the 
system. 


“GUARANTEED FREE FROM SHELL.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEME:: 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words 01 } 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurtications should be 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street. i. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following \. 
FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE YOU CAN BARN is). 
(Ilustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for all of employment, app!) K..49 Ald» 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “Merbslist,” 95 —_—— a 
Charing Croas R: I GOODS ON CREDIT. ; 
—poon tc o1 poate wieet ealivery. Boy 
Pb al Weaknemne, Lack Musteal insteuunents. 
Guding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, Co., Ruchange Bldgs, No 
sent eealed, Se 
125 High Ho! 
—— and Steel, regulate the «\ 
TYPBWRITING.— Novelists, story-writera, oisorders of the female con 


clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 2/8, and 4/6 per box. Me:)! 


written, should send s for terms to Agents, G. Baldwin & Co. Heri, 
Mortis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, Electric Parade, Holloway, Lond: 
W. E€pecial reduction for long stories. ee ee, RO 


DRY SHAMPOO.- Hai: 


—_ ‘ Lost; a Re sa — 
STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained. formula, éd. order.—L. Ha!!_ 


fnteresting and instruotive remarks to young and 


r 
> 
i 
8 
] 
" 
Led 
Foce 
et 
. 


Greate Vitality: and: Intense Ni Semen pea ea 

e A erve 

brief creation’ ‘on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of ASTROLOGY. Eveiin. (ja 

Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and bebiiity 1m | suture added. Send birthte'e | 
2.— 7 i 

Charies Gordon, » ‘Gordonboline ispensary, Brad- Clare House Whitchurch Road, (« 

ford. Yorks. feo ete a —--—_------- 
ABTROLOGY.—Your future important events SUITS, COSTUMES. E 


GREDIT.—Pay wonthly ins. 
livery. Patterns free. State wi: 
Warehouse, 155 High Street, Luv: 


foretold. rria, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
ete. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, ¢ Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


CORNS.—Certaim cure, pain 
Stephens, 38 Pembroke Row!, ».:¥ 


le.— Measra Browning, Actual Man turers, MADE TO MEASURE Suit 
6 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 40, etc., sent on receipt or 5 
—_-.-—-__- -——--- —<=<—<—$—_— — mpnenly, payments. Waterpis 
BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; General Outfitting. Patterns, M 


and Terms, Free. —Reid’s Cove: 
Street, Coventry. 


“YOUNG MEN'S DEBILI?T 
cause, certain prevention, ant 

A Medical Pamphiet. free fo: 
envelope, The * Belshi’’ Pat 3° 
Glamorgan, 


carriage paid; we save you 5/- inthe £; cash or easy 
ments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 
nd to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 
BLUSASING CURED. -— Doctcr's famous 
revipe 1/- order. Testimeunials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
91 Back Ptecadilly, Manchester. 


VABICOCELB.—Every man suffering from aay, 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debilii and PBRFECTLY NEW AU‘7 
nervoua weakness should wend for illostratedclreular ENITTER, double com; 1 


complete inbox, with fulle< 
sell £6,—Betu, 9 Martell Bo. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
tical Information on phy t 
and general health is 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. Alri: 
ave illustrated. It‘may be had,v-:: 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 ic 
London, W.C. 


describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless method. No el ity 
Sent sealed, post free, tuo stampe.—B. B. Norton, 
69 & OO) Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

—— ests semen anaes 
“GOOD & LASTING. — fuits to Measure 
29.6 to 53+ each. Suit Lengths. to 8/6 per yard 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Big variety. Patternsand 
Particulars Post Free.—Groyes & Lindley, 29 Liun 
Buildings, Huddersfield. 


STUDY THE | 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
“ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


EVERYONE.” 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


“A FOOD AND DRINK FOR ALL THE FAMILY.” 


SPLENDID 
EASTER 
NUMBER 
OUT NEXT 
WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE 
ONE PENNY. 


FREE 
SEATS FOR 
CORONATION 
PROCESSION. 


FULL 
DETAILS 


To | 
To ELEVATE TO ANUSE, E EKLY, |= 
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- WHY SHE REFUSED HIM. 
So you will not marry me ?” said the rejected 
lover. 
No, I will not,” replied the maiden. 
. Why is that ? Is it because you love another? ™ 
= An I love no a else.” 
erhaps my social position is not good cnough 
for you? yey ” © “" 
7 I think your social position excellent.” 
Is my salary sufficient, in your opinion ?”” 
** Quite sufficient.” 
‘Is it because you want to marry a lord?” 
‘“No. I have no such ambition.” 
“Then why on earth do you refuso me ?” 
“Simply because I hate the very sight of you.” 


DISASTERS AT BIG RACES. VACCINATION FOR PLAGUE 


Tun remarkable series of accidents that marred 
the Grand National Stee lechase the other day, 
when only four horses finis ed out of twenty-six, all 
the others, with their jockeys, coming to grief in 
some shape or other, is probably without a parallel 
on an English racecourse. 

At Northampton, however, some ten F diets ago, 
there was enacted a very curious chapter of accidents, 
due to a spectator either accidentally getting, or 
being HRs pa to the course, right in front of the 
feld when it was going its fastest. As a result 
several horses collided, and the famous jockey, 
Sim Loates, was hurled from his saddle and 
badly injured. 

History, too, tells of a memorable St. Leger, run 
so far back as 1804, when, owing to the boggy state 
of the course due to continual heavy rains, no fewer 
than seven horses fell in a heap together, and of 
the jockeys who were riding them, five were injured 
more or less seriously. 

Tie famous course on Epsom Downs has alto 
hecn the scene of quite a number of more or less 
sensational accidents to both horses and jockeys. 
Thus, in 1899, Holocauste, the second favourite for 
the Derby, with Tod Sloan up, fell and broke his 
leg. While in 1901 the Oaks was marred by a 
double accident, two-horses named Marsheress and 
Arta colliding, with the result that both their 
jockeys, Kempton Cannon and Weldon, were 
thrown and severely hurt. 


Tue fact that a number of English, French, and 
German doctors, who left Paris last. week for 
Harbin, in Manchuria, in order to fight the plague 
now raging there, were vaccinated against that 
dread complaint before sctting out, serves as a 
reminder of how widespread is now the custom of 
combating disease by this means, 

We have nos yet, it is true, got so far as to 
vaccinate people against housemaid’s knee, or 
ingrowi toenails. But vaccination against 
typhoid fever, carbuncles, influenza, hydrophobia, - 
and a whole host of other more or less serious 
ailments, is now an accomplished fact. [ven 
cancer has been so combated, and successfully. 

The principle, of course, is in every case the samo. 
a is purposely infected with a disease in a 
mild form, in order that when he catches it in the 
ordinary “ if ever he does, its severity may be 
modified. It is, in short, a case of fighting plague 
with plague, small-pox with small-pox, and 80 on. 

The germ cf the diseaso is cultivated artificially 
through successive microbic generations, becoming 
less and less deadly with each remove from the 
parent stock, until eventually it can be introduced 
into the human system without causing anything 
worse than a slight temporary indisposition. 

A typical case of this is afforded by the small-pox 
germ in ordinary vaccination, whose original power 
for evil has been so weakened as to interfere scarcely 
at all with the patient’s general health, while 
conferring almost complete immunity against small- 
pox, at all evonts for a considerable time. 


“Tuat story of yours would be the finest ever 
written but for one thing.” 

‘What's that ?” 

“It isn’t.” 


“Tu fur trade of the world uses up one million 
cat skins annually.” 

_“ I wish the fur trade would come around some 
night and gather ita next year’s supply from off my 
house and back garden wall.” 


Jmxs : “I called on your friend, Miss Charming, 
last night and cguld hardly tear myself away.” 

Binks : “‘ Was she so delightful ?’ 

Jinks : “Oh, it wasn’t Miss Charming I oouldn’t 
tear myself away from! It was her bulldog!” 


TO FOOTBALL READERS, 
Readers who take a keen interest 
in football will be pleased to hear 
that the present football competi- 
tion will be followed by another 
competition, in which the first p ize 
will be £250. Full details of this 
new contest will be given shortly. 


Butcner: “ Now, . break the bone in 
Mr. Coal’s chops, and put Mr. Smith’s ribs in the 
basket for him.” 

Butcher's Boy: “All right, sir. I'm just 
finishing sawing off Mr. Buyer's leg.” 


“ Dogs your wife always have the last word ?” 
“No, never! ”’ 

“Good heavens! How do you manage it?” 

** Easily enough. I’m not married!” 


“DP,” said Willie thoughtfully, “I think I 
know what the minister meant when he said, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ”’ . 

“Yes,” replied his pa. “Well, what did he 


mean ? 
“Castor oil.” 


[ WHERE DO BIRDS FLY ? | 


Naturauists have always had great difficulty in 
getting reliable information about the habits of 
hirds—how long they remain in a particular 
district, how far they can fly, where they emigrate 
and why they do so, and a number of other 
similar questions, : 

Some English and foreign naturalists have, 
therefore, hit on a novel .plan. By means of 
specially-prepared traps they catch a number of 
Lids of all breeds. Onto the leg of cach they fix a 
small metal ring bearing the name of the place and 
the date. They are then set free. 

Some striking results have come to hand. For 
Sc two starlings of the same nest were 
linged. Their home was a cherry-tree in the south 
of England. 

One of them was picked up wounded close to 
Roulogne, in France, rather more than a year later. 
The other, a home-keeping bird, was found in a 
nest-box within a hw yards of its paternal 
cherry-tree. 

The black-headed gulls that are so well known in 
London have provided some very interesting 
evidence, : 

One of them, killed by flying into some telegraph 
Wires near Lowestoft, had been ringed eightecn 
months previously at Rossitten, Germany—a spot 
eight hundred miles due east; and, curiously 
enough. another bird ringed at the same place at 
the same date was shot at Lowestoft on the same 


Visitor : “Is the editor in?” 

Office Boy : “ I am very sorry to say he is not in.” 

Visitor : *‘ Why are you so very sorry ?” 

Office Boy : “ Because it’s against my conscicncs 
to tell lies.” 


Lire Insurance AcEent: “One question before 
granting you this policy. Do you contemplate any 
enterprise involving great personal risk or danger ?” 

Applicant: “‘ Well, yes; I’m going to discharge 
our cook to-night.” 


JUST LIKE LANG AND INGLIS. 


CLL Ow 
Turis week, in our great serial story, “ Driven 
From Home,” we are given one of the finest 
descriptions of a boxing contest that has even been 
written. And lest readers should say that 
contests, such as this, to settle private and personal 
differences, do not take place in real life, we 
would remind them of the ‘recent great match 
between Mr. Anthony Drexel, Jun., and the Hon. 
Robert Beresford which took place at the magnifi- 
cent residence of Mr. George Gould at New Jersey. 

A large party of guests, ladies as well as gentle- 
_men, witnessed the fight, and, amid encouraging 
shouts from the spectators, the fight began. 

The American started in whirlwind fashion and 
finished on the floor as the result of a powerful 
right hook to the jaw from Mr. Beresford. 

In the second round the American millionaire 
came up smiling, and continucd his aggressive 
tactics, while Mr. Beresford took things easily. 
waiting for an opening. Mr. Drexel shone in this 
round and landed a smashing blow to the head 
which sent Mr. Beresford off his feet. 

In the third round Mr. Drexel again rushed in. 
but met a heavy body punch which staggered him. 
and did more, it lost him the fight. From now on Mr. 
Beresford had it all his own way. With lightning 
rapidity he got a succession of rights and lett to the 
jaw. Mr. Drexel was dazed and completely at the 
mercy of the Englishman. He was finally knocked 
out and dragged from the ring by his seconds. 

Amid ringing cheers Mrs. George Gould presented 
Mr. Beresford with a silver cup in token of bis 
triumph in “ this historic contest.” 


Out-or-Work : “ Yes, sir. I once had a good 
situation at a Swiss hotel I was the echo, that 
answered when people shouted. But I got the 
sack.” 

Gentleman : ‘“‘ How was that ?” 

Out-of-Work: ‘“ Why, a Russian fellow camo 
one day and shouted out something, and I couldn't 
answer back.” 


POACHED FRIENDS ON TOAST. 

WaEN it first came into the offices of Pearson's 
Weekly it created so much excitement that it 
had to be put back hurriedly into its box. Even 
the Joke Editor, who has never been known to 
smile, had to go out of the room to save his 
reputation. ; ‘ 

Of course, we bought it—in large quantities 

It is the most amusing practical joke of the 
century. Everybody who sees it roars with 
laughter. It is perfectly harmless. It hurts 
nobody’s feelings. 

We can’t tell you what it is—because that would 
spoil the joke—but we'll send yon one post free for 
sevenpence, and you will be delighted with it. 
Everybody you try it on will be taken in with. 
it beautifully. Put it on the floor, call in your 
friends, and watch their faces. 

It has to do with careless cooks, it’s specially 
suitable for Easter, Bad actors know it well, and 
so do election candidates. . 

It’s well worth sending for. Address your 
applications, inclosing sevenpence, to Hoax Editor, 


Ve 
Another black-headed gull, ringed in Cumber- 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


land, was found at Cape Finistére, France. 


Half-guineas, Pen-knives, Scissors Ma'ch-boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-razors, cffered in this week's footlines. 
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Fano youriles | B lout Betis 


Tue Secretary of State for War, on whom the Oay~ The Editor will give 2x, 6. each vn, ‘ 
King “ has been pleased to conter She Citi ofa Meni EW, chattel em 
Viseount of the United Kingdom,’’ goes to the Upper paragraph used, If there is more than on» « 
House as leader owing to Lord Crewe’s illness. 

The new Peer is, of course, a Scot, and most of his 


able to identify the tunes without difficulty. But 
one piece Sir Frederick could make neither head nor 
tail of." The others sat round with that rapt atten- 
tion peculiar to people who are listening to claseical 
music—particularly if they don’t understand it. 

Sir Frederick whispered to one of the ladies: 
“ What is it playing?” 

“ Bach’s le in D minor,”’ she whispered back. 

Then it was discovered that the record had been 
me in upside down and was_being played back- 
wards ! 


paragraph used ‘the penknife wtll be awarie! /, 
the reader whose contribution was receive:l ji,.’. ma? 1) 


best stories are about Scotsmen. He tells of one ees The half-crown this week is awarded to Mi. 4, 
old Perthshire farmer, rather absent-minded, who, THE PROFESSIONAL VIEW. | Walker, 17 Graham's Road, Falkir!:, Scotlan /, 
driving home from market one evening, became} Lorp TENTERDEN's scheme for converting the OH! OH!! 


'Twas but a little butterfly 
That did upon the butter fly. 
And when it tried to flutter by, 
The people said, ‘“ ’Tis but a fly.” 


POOR JONES! 

Tommy Jones stood in an orchard with Lig 
pockets full of apples. The owner of the or ‘aid 
was advancing towards him, a large stick in | is 
hand. There was only one entrance to the orchard, 
and that was guarded by a bulldog. Tommy 
made no excuse, and yet he left the orchard vit !ioit 
receiving a single blow or hurt. Can you cx;luin 
how ? Solution below. 


Crystal Palace into a memorial to King Edward— 
dealt with by his lordship in another column— 
recalls the story of the servant girl who came up to 
London on a visit. 

Her young man took her, as a matter of course, 
to the Crystal Palace. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he asked, as 
she stood gazing at the vast expanse of glittering 

lass. 


suddenly convinced that he had forgotten some- 
thing. What it was he couldn't say, but he was 
certain he had had something with him on the way 
to market that hé was now without. . 

He went carefully through all his pockets, but 
that didn’t help him. As he neared home the con- 
viction became etronger, but for the life of him he 
couldn’t think of anything that was missing- . 

At last he pulled up before his door, and his 
daughter came to mect him. She looked round in 
apparent surprise. é 

“Why, father,” she exclaimed, “‘ what have you 
done with mother ?” 

“There! ’? was the calm reply. “I knew I'd 

forgotten something !” 
A FACER. 

PEOPLE have short memories for names in these 
days, so it is to be hoped the new peer will call 
himself Viscount Haldane and not Viscount Some- 
place-nobody-ever-heard-of-before. 

It was in connection with his succession to a new 
title that Earl Winterton, who has just celebrated 
his birthday, had a quaint little . experience. 
When he was first elected to the House he bore 
the title of Lord Turnour, and, though only twenty- 
two, he suceeeded very often in stirring his political 
opponents intq fury. When his father died and he 
became Earl Winterton, he might very easily have 
ap to the House of Lords as an Irish peer, but he 

as preferred to stay in the Commons. 

Some time after he succeeded to the title, he was 
at a reception, and met a man who had been out of 
England for a few months. ; 

““Your face scems familiar,” the newcomer 
remarked, “but I can’t quite be sure of your 
name.” 

“Oh, my name is Winterton!” the youthful 
Ear! explained. 

‘Good gracious!” exclaimed the other. “ Do 
you know, for a moment I thought you were that 
awful fellow, Turnour!”’ 


“ My!" she breathed in awed tones, “‘ what a 
lot of windows te clean!” 


GOT 'EM ALL ON! ; 

Mr. Cyrru Maung, who has just revived Hubert 
Davies’ witty play, Cousin Kate, tells a story of how, 
after o performance at the Haymarket, he and the 
late William Terriss were presented to the late King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Maude admits that he was not a little nervous, 
and his conversational powers were at their very 
worst. Things were going distinctly stiffly when 
Terriss said, in his cheery sailor-like manner: 
“We all hope Persimmon will win the Gold Cup 
to-morrow, sir!” t 

“Thank you, Mr. Terriss!” replied His 
Majesty. “It is most kind of = to say that! 
So you are all interested in my horse ?’” 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ was Terriss’ prompt reply ; 
“ we've all got our shirts on him!” 


THE SONG THAT REACHED HER HEART. 
Tne death occurred the other day of the Hon. 
Alexander Yorke, who was at ono time very well 
known in Court-circles. He was for many years 
oom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, and while he 
eld that appointment he had at least one very 
embarrassing moment. 

The Court was in residence at Windsor, and one 
afternoon the Queen was listening to the regimental 
band on the terrace. One tune the band played 
seemed to her a very charming little air, and she 
sent Mr. Yorke to ask the name of it. 

Mr. Yorke returned with embarrassment written 
all over him. 

‘“* What is it called ?’’ Her Majesty asked. 

Mr. Yorke hesitated a moment and then brought 
it out with a rush: ‘‘* Come. where the Booze is 
Cheaper,’ madam.” 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

Sm ALmRoTH WeicuHtT’s astonishing assertion 
that washing is harmful recalls a story told by a 
district visitor in the East End of London. 

“Have you a bath in the house?” she once 
asked, 

“Oh, yes, miss,” was the reply; then very 
fervently; “‘ But, thank ’caven, we’ve never ’ad to 
use it !’” 


2 K8. 
I’m in a 10der mood to-day, 
And feel poetic 2, 
4 fun I'll just — off a line 
And post it dear 2 U. 
I’m sorry you've been 6 O long, 
Don't B disconsol8 
But bear your ills with 40tude, 
And they won’t seem so ¢13. 


PUZZLE OVER THIS. 

Two steamers set out together on 2 vor. of 
3,000 miles. The first steamer travelled at sj. 
of 20 miles an hour and kept up that speed throws. 
out the journey. 

The second steamer travelled at a sper! cf 
30 miles per hour, but at the end of half tig vo...» 
slackened down to 10 miles perhour. Which stein + 
completed the 3,000 miles first? They vot tie 
both together, you say? Wrong! Se ius 
below. 


A BARREL PROBLEM. 

A crocer died leaving twenty-one 
vinegar to be divided amongst his tl: ! 
The barrels were, seven full, seven hah tull, od 
seven empty. 

How were the barrels divided so that each ons 
had the same number of barrels and {he »: ma 
quantity of vinegar, without transferriny >" 
vinegar from one barrel to another ? Solsfiv. 


A “REEL” SURPRISE. 

Tnere is a simple trick you may test for your 
with any cotton reel, the result of whieh wil 
surprise you. Place a reel of cotton in the ;o' 
shown in the illustration, and unwind a few it''s 
of thread. Now, if you pull the thread gov ly 
towards you one would expect the recl to unws' I 


I: of 


LET IT FLY! 

Oxe of the April birthdays is that of Lord 
Loreburn. The Lord Chancellor is one of the 
most industrious of men, but on holiday occasions, 
as when he retires to his country place near Dover, 
ag! could be more lazy. 

A deputation from his neighbours once waited 
on him to ask if he would please keep his stable 
clock in order, so that they might know the time. 

“Time!’’? echoed the great lawyer, ‘* Why, 
that’s what I came down here to forget about!” 
And ho yawned extensively. 


NERVES ! 

Sir Freperick Brinck, who is arranging the 
musical pee of the Coronation service, has had 
a good deal to do with splendid ceremonies. 

‘He arranged the Jubilee Thankegiving Service in 

1887, and in connection with this ceremony he got 
a terrible fright. He had been rehearsing some of 
the music with the bandsmen, and after they had" 
left he remained in the organ loft turning over some 
music. 

Under a music-book he found a small black bag. 
He was just about to open it, when he heard a faint 
ticking inside. 

There had been several anarchist “scares” in 
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FREE TICKETS TO 
SCOTTISH EXHIBITION. 


aoe is a competition that will appeal to every Scottish 
ite eb at i wei eet oe 
aT hayes rte bie pica scan with the 
third line of the verse, which is as follows ; 


This is not the case, however, for instea:! of une i = 
ing the reel will revolve forward and the threa! * | 
wind up. In order to insure the success ¢! 1.5 
experiment the thread should be unwound nea! 's¢ 
centre of the reel. 


I.ondon, and the horror of Sir Frederick and the ieee Solutions. 

other officials may be imagined as they nervougly “ Goel will be.”? POOR JONES! , 
escorted the little black bag off the premises and But when he played Sos a simple matter after all, The owner | 
gingerly dipped it into a tank of water. Each man and maid orchard was Tommy’s father, and Tommy ba::b. « 


permission to ; ull a few apples. 


PUZZLE OVER THIS. 

Tue first steamer travelling at 20 mils an!" 
150 hours to do the whole distance. The secon! = 
took 50 hours to do the first 1,500 miles and 1°" 
do the last 1,500, so that it arrived fifty ours st bo 


other. 
THE BARREL PROBLEM. 
Tux barrels were divided as follows: 
Ist Son: Two fall, three half full, two empty. 
2nd Son: Three fall, one half fall, three emp: 7. 
8:d Son: Two full, three half full, two emj'ty- 


ee 7 
~ RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Write your last line, together with your name and addi 
rd ge get the friend whom you nominate for the second. d ticket to 
Bis or her name underneath yotrs. Address your postcard 
itor, Zearson's Werty. 3 Borztatte a Condon, Cc. tothe 
. Mark your “ Bx ion No.1" on the top left-hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, April i 
3. The will be awarded ‘4 eons 


two season tickets 
considered the tire sender of the attempt 


4. This competition is confined to readers resident in Scotland 
5. The published decision is final, and competitors may r on this 
understanding only. ~~ baa see 


More Exhibition Tickets will be offered next week, 


Then arrived a breathless and annoyed bandsman 
who wanted to know if anybody had seen a little 
black bag he had left behind. . . 

‘* There was an alarum clock inside,” he explained g 
‘fT only bought it on the way to rehearsal.” 


A MYSTERIOUS MELODY. 
AnotasEr of Sir Frederick’s stories is about an 
automatic piano he once heard. It had played one 
or two records quite well ; at least, everybody was 


i f I Could Tie the Ends of His 
The King of ee Behind His Ears.” 


-1xq GeorGE is shown on the new coinage as 
b: i the happy possessor of aneat little beard and a 
cood crop of hair on his head, the latter despite the 
{act that his crop of hair is by no means excessive. 

When King Edward’s portrait came to be im- 
pressed on our coinage and postage stamps, the 
authorities were in @ quandary—could they set 
the imprint of a bald-headed King on the coinage ? 

‘They appealed to His Majesty, and asked to be 
allowed to show him as the possessor of a fine 
head of hair. But the King would have none of it. 
Let me appear a8 I am, or don’t let me appear at all, 
ciid he in effect, and he had his way. He appeared 
on stamps and coinage as a bald-headed monarch. 
Aud that was unique, for such a thing had never 
happened before. . . : 

‘The Tsar of Russia is very like our own King— 
he has the same sort of beard and moustache, and 
resembles King George in many other ways. 

If you want something out of the common, turn 
to the German Emperor. His moustache is a 
world’s institution, and he has worn it in every 
possible and impossible way. 

NO BEARD FOR THE KAISER. 

In its day it has drooped down and stood out 
as if cut in marble, but of late ycars he has worn 
it standing up at right angles to the mouth, and 
certainly the Kaiser looks a very fierce monarch 
indeed with his present style of moustache. 

At one time he tried to grow a beard, but was 
obliged to shave it off, for the Empress refused to 
tolerate it, and his were thankful when he did 
shave, for they his beard no better than 
did the Empress. 

If you want to know the name of the monarch 
who owned the most magnificent moustache, his 
name may be given—King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy. His was something like ® moustache, as 
may be judged by the fact that one of his pet 
amusements was to tie the ends of it behind his neck ! 

But, alas! King Victor Emanuel dyed his 
moustache ; it was really a light brown one, but 
it occurred to him that light brown was hardly a 
warlike colour, so he resorted to the dye pot, and 
manufactured a black one, or, at any rate, a dark 
brown. : 

King George of Greece has two moustaches—one 
is for family use, so to speak, the other is for 
ceremonial occasions. When he is in the midst 
of his family circle his moustache droops gently 
down—he is then quite the family man. But 
if he goes out af his own country, or has to attend 
any great State ceremony, his moustache stands 
out at right angles to his face, and is delightfully 
waxed at the points. 

King Alfonso of Spain is hard at work just 
now raising @ moustache, but to all appearance he 
finds the work none too easy.~ Still, there is no 
saying what the future may do, and we may yet 
sec him with a presentable moustache. The ex-King 
of Portugal, too, is very bare faced, but, unlike 
Alfonso, he does not seem to havo tried any 
cultivation of a lip ornamentation. 


WHAT THE SULTAN WEARS. 

The Sultan of Turkey has a beard, although 
you will not see a portrait of him with a beard on 
show. He had only a moustache when he came to 
the throne at the abdication of Abdul Hamid, the 
former Sultan. 

Had the present Sultan worn a beard in the palmy 
days of Abdul Hamid he would certainly not have 
been reigning to-day, as it is not etiquette for a 
Moslem prince to wear a beard. He may wear a 
moustache if he likes, but never a beard, and had 
old Abdul Hamid acen any prince wearing a beard, 
and so breaking the laws A strict etiquette—well, 
the Bosphorous was always handy, and anyone who 
offended Abdul was dipped into the water, but 
unfortunately no one took the trouble to fish the 
oflending party out again. 

The ome lies in this—if a Moslem prince wears 
« beard he will at once be suspected of having 
designs on the throne, and to be so suspected is 
not healthy in Turkey. ci 

And once a Sultan has grown a beard, it never 
Comes off. It would be infra dig. for a Sultan to 
shave himself, of course, and most decidedly no 
Sultan would trust himself to a Turkish barber, 
as that would perhaps amount to a case of deliberate 
end intentional suidide, 


‘dropping them, jingling, into his hat. But even 
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a0) : : Mr. 
U ROBERTLORAINE, 


the Famous Actor-aviator, Talks about Aviation 
Prizes and Prospects for this Year. 


One has sometimes seen, with respectful envy, 
the illusionist catching coins from the air and 


the substantial sums he must have “caught” 
in the course of his professional career fade into 
insignificance before the golden prizes that are to 
be caught in the air by the successful aviator. 

In England alone this year there are already 
offered prizes amounting to over fifteen thousand 
pounds, while in France no less a sum than 
£100,000 is to be competed for. 

One of the most important aviation events in 
this country will be the race for the Gordon-Bennett 

rize and trophy in July. This is a yearly 
international race, three aviators being chosen to 
represent each of the competing countries by 
their respective aero clubs. The trophy goes to 
the aero club of the winning aviator, while the 
£1,000 prize goes to the aviator himself. 

This race was won last year in America for 
England by Mr. Grahame-White, and there is no 
doubt but that the three aviators selected by the 
British Aero Club to defend the trophy, will put 
up a good fight to keep it in England for another 
year. 

There are three good prizes offered for British 
aviators on all-British aeroplanes. 

One is an endurance test, the British Empire 
Michelin race for a trophy and £500 for. the longest 
sustained flight round an aerodrome. Another, 
a sper test, is the Michelin Cup No. 2, a trophy 
and £400 for the aviator who completes a circuit 
of 125 miles in the shortest time. The third is the 
E. Manville Prize, an excellent competition, being 
an Offer of £500 for the longest aggregate flight 
accomplished before October 3lst by an aviator 
carrying @ passenger. 

There are also two prizes of £500 each, one for 
Army officers and the other for officers of the 
Navy and Royal Marincs, but these are not cpen 
to the ordinary aviator. 

THE “STANDARD’S" BIG RACE. - 

The biggest contest of the year in which Britain 
will be able to take part is the European Aviation 
Circuit, organised by the London StanDaRD and 
three European newspapers. 

It is for the huge prize of £241,000. 

In addition to this sum, too, prizes are being 
offered by the various capitals over which the 
aviators will pass, so that the winner of tho race 
will probably receive about £30,000. 

The competitors will start from Paris and fly 
to Berlin, then from Berlin to Brussels,, across the 
North Sea to London (probably by way of Ostend 
and Harwich, but no special route is laid down in 
the conditions), and back from London across the 
Channel to Paris. 

The biggest competition of the year in England 
is, of course, the Daity Mal prize of £10,000 for a 
flight of 1,000 miles. 

is race will be carried out in thirteen stages. 
From Brooklands, through Hendon, — 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Stirling, Glasgow, Carlisle, 
Manchester, Bristol, Exeter, Brighton, and back to 
Brooklands, 

This is a splendid competition, and it will do 
a great deal to ple, a cross-country flying. 
It is fixed for the end of July. 

I have not yet completed my aviation plans for 
this year, and I am not yet certain whether I shall 
be able to take part in any of these competitions. 
I intend to devote myself as much as possible to 

roving the safety and reliability of the aeroplane 
ion general purposes of transit, as I firmly believe 
that the aviator can be as safe in the air as the 
sailor is on the sea, provided he pays as much 
attention to safeguarding his aeroplane as the sailor 
does his ship. 

Last year was, admittedly, a disastrous year. 
I think, however, that many, if not all, the fatal 
accidents might have been prevented by the exer. 
cise of a little more care and caution. 


“SENTENCED |” 


Violent and Pathetic Outbursts from Prisoners 
Sentenced to Death or Imprisonment. 

RakELy has a trial been so full of such sensational 
incident as that of Morrison, charged with tho 
murder on Clapham Common. At the end of tho 
eleventh hour a fresh witness was sworn, and when 
the judge had finished the dread sentence of death, 
the condemned man burst into a cry, defying 
meey and denying the cxistence and justice of 


The sensations of the man in the dock must bo 
terrible, and it is a wonder that there are not more 
impassioned outbursts from the unhappy 
nei Lefroy, who murdered Mr. Cold in the 

tighton express, was cool enough when on trial. 
But when the jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty !”” 
the assassin stood there, pale and trembling. By 
the time that the Lord Chief Justice had finished 
the awful words of the sentence, however, Lefroy 
had pay recovered himself. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried, striking a theatrical 
attitude, and in impassioned tones, as he lifted 
his hand toward Heaven, “the day will come 
when you will know that you have murdered 
me!” 

THE MAN WHO DISGUSTED EVERYBODY. 

Edwards, who murdered a Mr. Darby and his 
wife and little child in 1902, was the centre of 
more than one disagreeable scene in tlhe dock. 
When asked by the Clerk of Arraigns whether he 
was guilty or not guilty, he growled out : 

““ You've no business to ask me such a question ! 
I never heard of such a thing!” 

When he was being sentenced his insolent 
behaviour to the judge and to the chaplain who 
uttered the final “ Amen!” horrified and disgusted 
evervbody in court. He shouted out “Ha, ha!” 
as, the judge finished, showing himself a mere 
callous brute from the beginning to the end of 
his trial. 

Women, as a rule, show a remarkable coolness in 
the dock. Mrs. Maybrick politely bowed and 
thanked the judge. Mrs. Pearcey remained strictly 
indifferent most of the time, as did the notorious 
Mrs. Dyer. Jessie McIntosh, condemned for tha 
murder of Jessie McPherson, was calm uatil the 
final moment. 

“‘ And may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 
said the judge, Lord Deas. 

“Mercy! Ay, he'll ha’e mercy,” cried McIntosh, 
“ for I'm innocent!” : 

But there was not the slightest doubt whatever 
that she was the guilty woman. 

Just over two years ago a remarkable scene was 
witnessed at the Old Bailey when Danicl Burke, a 
labourer, was convicted of the murder of a Mrs. 
Denton, at Isleworth. The jury brought in a verdict 
of “Quilty” with a strong recommendation to 
mercy. After the sentence of death had been 
passed, Burke addressed Mr. Justice Sutton. 

“As to the jury’s recommendation, I hope your 
lordship will not forward it, because 1 prefer death 
to prison. I can’t stand prison!” 

“I must forward the reconmendation,” said the 
judge. 

“TI would rather you did not,” Burke replicd. 
“TI prefer death!” 

** YOU UGLY OLD SINNER!” 

Dinghra, the Indian student who murdered 
Sir Curzon Wyllic, had a touch of the heroic in his 
demeanour after the Lord Chief Justice had 
delivered the death sentence. He drew himself up, 
“salaamed "” in Indian fashion by placing the flat 
of his right hand to his forehead, and said : “ Thank 
you, my lord; I am proud to have the honour of 
giving so humble a life for my country.” 

More than one prisoner has had cause to regret 
his loss of control in the dock. One prisoner not 
very long ago was being sentenccd. 

“The jury have found you guilty on two counts,” 
said the judge, “and I sentence you to three years" 
penal servitude——” 

“ Thank you, i ugly old sinner!” broke in the 
prisoner. ‘I'd like——” 

The warders here succeeded in silencing him. 

“To three years’ penal servitude on the first 
count, and to eighteen months on the sccond,” 
continued the judge, “the sentences to run 
consecutively.” 

If the man had kept his mouth shut the sentences 
would have run concurrently, and that criminal got 
eighteen months more than he would have dono 
if he had not been in such a hurry to speak ! 


This sentence is made up of the names of railway stations in the United Kingdom. I want similar sentences. 
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THE METAL POLISH SWINDLE. 


Another Article Exposing the Swatcher's Tricks 
that All Housewives Should Read. 

Our showing up of the swindles practised on 
small retailers has brought us many interesting 
letters from shopkeepers, of which the following 
account is one. 

A traveller walks into a shop with a couple of 
big bags, and taking from these some small, blue- 
paper packets, asks for an order for a new patent 
polishing powdcr. 

This powder is absolutely guaranteed to polish 
anything. But the shop eens has heard that tale 
before, and is eceptical to a marked degree. 

The traveller accordingly suggests a practical test. 
Taking out a small apparatus, he asks leave to 
polish a corner of the window. 

The polish certainly seems a good one, and he 
calls for more objects on which to practise. A 
piece of rusty tin or something of the kind is 
produced. He rubs it with his cloth and powder, 
and the object is instantly polished. 

On the strength of this remarkable display the 
retailer agrees to give an ordcr. He is offered good 
terms—so good, in fact, that if he will buy one 
gross the traveller will add a half gross froe. 

The traveller carries the goods with him, so the 
cash is handed over and he departs. 

As soon as the retailer examines his 
finds that the polish will polish nothing, 
fact, some form of cheap stone-powder. 

WHY THE RUST COMES OFF. - 

On examining the marks left by the swatcher fie 
finds that the man’s cloth badd been dipped in 
acid which enabled him to remove the rust instantly. 
The name and address on the goods is,. of course, 
fictitious ! and the luckless retailer has to pocket 
his loss. 

Here are a few small swatches that are 
worked on householders. 

A man calls and, showing a very neatly engraved 
plate, bearing some such device as ‘“‘ No Hawkers,”’ 
ofiers to sell and affix it for a very small 


era he 
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price. 

The householder agrees ; and the plate is attached 
to the door or gate-post by means of thin wires. 
The swatcher sells and fixes in this way as many 
plates as he can. 

At dead of night he walks over the district and, 
with the aid of a sharp pair of pliers, removes all 
the plates and re-sells them in another 
neighbourhood. 

e other household swatcher is the man who 
says that he wants to mend broken crockery. 
Although his methods are not very subtle, he is 
an awkward customer for an unprotected housewife 
to tackle. : 

He says that he will rivet the china, and that a 
rivet will cost ninepence, He then puts in an 
wholly unnecessary number of rivets and tries to 
charge ninepence for each. 

If refu he becomes violently abusive; and 
as he is quite indistinguishable from the genuine 
itinerant mender, housewives had better refrain 
from dealing with such men at the door, and 
patronise instead a properly established shop. 

BEWARE OF THE ‘“'CAMERA MAN." 

The following is a very ingenious device for 
extracting small sums from persons wlio are proud 
of their house. 

A man with a camera and other photographic 
paraphernalia presents himself at. the door, and 
says that he has been commissioned by the Council 
to take a few photographs of the nicest-looking 
houses in the neighbourhood. Would the house- 
holder allow him to take hers ? 

Permission .is given, and the man immediately 
busics himself in focussing and so forth. 

But the curiosity. of the householder is aroused ; 
and in most cases she will evincé a lively interest in 
the proceedings, and call her family and servants 
to be photographed on the steps. 

Even if she does not go so far on her own account, 
the man will contrive to catch her interest. He 
will then endcavour to persuade her to have a copy 
of the photo Heraelly or to have her own 
photograph taken. 

He thus secures what orders he can. He asks for 
payment in advance, or as much “ deposit” as he 
thinks he is likely to get. He then departs—and is 
never heard of again. His camera is merely part 
of his stage-effect, and in most cases is useless for 
taking photographs, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


NO DINNER THAT DAY. 

Tue cross-looking woman boarded the ’bus, and 
pushed a small boy into a seat beside her. 

“* Now sit still,” she said angrily. ; 

The other occupants of the ’bus noticed that the 
unfortunate boy had his head completely hidden 
in a large saucepan, which was firmly jammed on 
his head. 

“ How did it happen ?” inquired a passenger. 
“He was’ playin’, he was playin’ soldiers, 
explained the cross lady, ‘‘ and he took the sorsepan 

for a helmet. I’m taking him to hospital.” 

“It'll be a bad thing for him,” said someone 
sympathetically. 

“Tt’s a worse one for me,” said the mother 
angrily. ‘It’s the only sorsepan I’ve got, and 
there’s my dinner inside it.” 


Bessie : “ Did you tell tho girls at the tea that 
great secret I confided to you and Elsie?” 

Eva: “ No, isn’t it a shame? That horrid Elsie 
got there first, and told them before I arrived ! * 


YOUNG MEN, BEWARE ! 

“Tr you kiss mo again,” declared pretty Miss 
Lovely firmly, ‘I shall tell my father.” 

“That's an old tale,” replied the bold youn 
man. ‘“ Anyway, it’s worth it.” And he Cisse 
her—not once, but many times. 

At once Miss Lovely sprang to her feet. 
shall tcll father,” she said, and left the room. 

“ Father,” she said to her parent when she got 
outside. ‘Mr. Bolder-wants to see your new gun.” 

“All right. Ill take it in to him,” said her 
father, and two minutes later he appeared in the 
doorway with his gun in his hand. 

There was a crash of breaking glass as Mr. 
Bolder dived through the window, and when last 
seen he was running for his life in the direction of the 
railway station. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
PARROTS ? 


£10 FOR WINNERS THIS WEEK. 


Here is another ‘‘ Parrots’ competition. 

Below we give a verse of four lines, and we invite you 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by “ Parrot” alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

ag one night thought that he 
ould serenade sweet sister May, 
But as Pa dropped a boot on his head, 
Our Parrot was then heard to say : 


“wy 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘ The ‘ Last Minstrel’s’ laid, ° 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly Henrietta 
Street, London, \W.C. 

2. Mark your postcard ‘‘Serenade”’ on the top left-hand 
yl aaa must arrive not later than Thursday, 

v1. . + 

8. To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will te awarded. In the event of a tio this 
sum will be divided, In addition, tan consolation gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to t':e competitors whosa efforts 
come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF SECOND PARROT CONTEST. 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in this 
contest was awarded to D. J. THompson, 3 The 
Avenue, Tenby, South Wales, for the following: 


A young bride, who to cooking was strange, 
ade a batch of the new Standard Bread; 
When her husband at tea tcok a bite, 
The Parrot laughed loudly and said : 
«© Bran(d)’ new ‘ Cottages’ make him ‘ crusty’. 


Ten consolation gifts of 103. each have been 
awarded to the following: : 


J. Abraham, 169 High Street, Erdingwa. w. B 28 
Causeyside Strcet, Paisley; Miss M. Ellison, The Cheatute, 
Portslade; G. Harding, 49 Portsmouth Road, Guildford ; D. 
Johnson, 19 Balbirnis Terrace, Dundee; E. C. Lempriera, 4 
Canonbu: Mansions, Canonbury Place; Miss Manning 5 
Florinda Terrace, North Circular Road, Dublin ; T. W. Owen, 
Education Department, University, Manchester: H. W.Smith, 
212 Ladswood Road, Birmingham; Mrs, F. Webb, 4 Russell 
Place, Pennycomequick, Plymoath, 
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GRIGKET FOR FOOTBALLERS, 3 


i) 


Great Summer Game. 


FooTsa.u enthusiasts should have |. 
than ever for not watching cricket this <(::; 

Bit by bit the game is being made more »:; 
and easier to follow for the spectator. <.. 
starts to county matches, which, weat)ic: 
permitting, allow the worker to see at |. 
afternoon’s cricket a week, are being « 
this season, and now the race for the Cli::,.:: 
is to be conducted on far simpler lines t!:..:; 

Carcful calculations will no longer |: 
made to discover if Ként*is above \.v 
or Surrey below Middlesex. Everyone wii ., 
how the positions in the Football Le... ; 
arrived at will be able to understand (1. (., 
Cricket Championship table at a glance. 

If a match is completed the winning ~... +1 
take five points, If each team plays o1'. . 
innings the team scoring most runs on |: 
innings will gain three points. If onc oi ; 
does not complete an innings, the mut: « 
ignored. 

In other words, there are to be five poi.: 
win and three points for a draw—the tev: 
does best in its first ‘‘ knock” to get 1: 
points. 

NO MORE PLAYING FOR SAFCTY. 

This brings cricket very nruch on a par \\i:: , 
ball, with the difference of awarding poins i. 4 
drawn game. Now, a drawn game at fov'!,.:/! 
often intensely interesting, but a drawn oi ' 
fitch Se tially intensely uninteresting. In!i 
however, a cricket draw will always have =: 
thing in it ; the side behind on the first inninz~ 1... 
try to make up its lost ground. 

‘That should greatly appeal to the taste of 1» 
football spectator, and as there will be for |. : 
“ playing for safety” this summer, crowds sloni! 
be much bigger. Bright cricket will be neces-.iy 
from the first over of a match. 

And it is not only in this respect that the foor!,.'l 
follower can find an interest in cricket, if he will. 

To the observant there is a great—and mo-t 
interesting—similarity between big football tcuns 
and big cricket teams. In each game there aio 
scientific, dashing, plodding, and lucky, and 
unlucky sides ; sides‘which can play well on certain 
rounds and not on others ; sides which can always 
Best certain opponents and never—or rarely — beat 
others. 

Yorkshire, for instance, are the Newcastle United 
of the cricket leak al Just as a year alter 

“go strong” for the League Champions!ip 
eyrty Cup, so do Yorkshire go for the Crick: 
Ohampionship. The consistent similarity of tle 
sides in this respect is romarkable. Their metho. 
too—the acme of attractive science—are very alike. 

Kent, on the other hand, resemble Aston Vill’. 
There is a dash, a freedom, an utterly “ sporting 
side to Kent’s cricket which is irresistibly sugge=!is° 
of Aston Villa. And as the famous “ Villans "hi." 
no more popular rivals in universal favour, °9 
Kent stand alone as the most liked team. 1° 
very names, Aston Villa and Kent, at once cons" 
up all that is best and most attractive in our +e 
greatest games. 4.) | ° 

TEAMS LIKE CHELSEA. 


These, with Hampshire, Surrey, Laneas' ii, 
Middlesex, and Notts, are the scientific, dav! 
sides — the Chelseas, Brighton and Hove \lhiew 
Manchester Uniteds, and Evertons among {o0'!: | 
clubs. 

After them come the plodders, sides always !1""* 
or less well up, though seldom serious conte!" 
for the championship. These are Essex, Wore’ 
Northamptonshire, Sussex, and Leicestcr '~ 
whose football counterparts are Sheffield We" 
day, Notts Forest, Norwich City, Hull City. .™ 
Leicester Fosse. 

And then there are the sides which so 
“save up” for certain opponents. Sov’ 
who have so frequently put Surrey into « ° 
corner, and Sussex, with whom Yorkshire go': 
have such trouble to hold their own. 

In the comparison of players, too, tlic fo" 
enthusiast can find considerable interest. | a 

Strudwick’s wicket-keeping is astonishin: Ie 
and often quite as amusing as, L. R. Roose * 
keeping ; and G. L. Jessop at the wicket is ¢¢'' 
as thrilling to watch as is Wedlock at ceatte | 


\ 


2 will give five match-boxves for the bast sentences, which should be sensible or funny. Mark Postcards “ Rails.” (See p- Ga) 


Werk ENDING 
Aprit 13, 1911. 


Lord Tenterden Ex- 

plains His Scheme for 

Converting the Crystal 

Palace into a National Memorial to the late King 
Edward. 


Everyone will , I think, that there ought to 
Lea really National Memorial to the great King we 
all loved so much and mourn go deeply. 

\ll the big towns in the Empire will probably 
«tablish some local memorial to him, but there is a 
very general feeling that the British le as 8 
whole should set up some adequate memorial to his 
lite Majesty that might be truly national and at 
{ce same time be of service to the country. 

The pro sale of the Palace—a 
|nilding with which the name of King Edward's 
father is closely associated—offers what appears 
to me to be an etninat ideal National Memorial. 

The Palace is known throughout the whole 
world. It is not too much to say that nearly every 
visitor to London, whether he comes from the 
English provinces or from the most distant parts 
of our Empire, goes at least once to the wonderful 
luilding at Sydenham. Even to those who have 
never seen it, the Palace is almost as familiar as 
Westminster Abbey, for no collection of pictures of 
London scenes is complete without a view of it. 

SUPPORT FROM ALL QUARTERS. 

When I heard that the Palace was in serious 
danger of falling into the builders’ hands, I suggested 
10 one or two people that a fund should be raised to 
iuy the Palace for the nation as a memorial to 
King Edward. 

They agreed with me, and a representative 
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committee was formed. Since then the movement 
has met with gratifying support. We want to 
raise A MILLION GUINEAS, and already the 
subscriptions and inquiries received give every 
prospect of success. To show how widespread the 
movement is, I may mention that ene recent 
subscription came from Tripoli, in Barbary, a 
rather unexpected quarter. 

Now, as to the uses to which tle Palace could be 
devoted : 

An important, although only a subsidiary, part of 
the scheme is to make the Palace the headquarters 
of the National Aero Corps. We have been very 
much behind other countries in the matter of 
aviation, and the National Acro Corps has been 
formed to popularise the new science. 

- At present comparatively few people can pay the 
high fees charged for instruction in aviation, and the 
new corps proposes to start aviation schools through- 
out the country to give lessons at reasonable fees on 
the making and management of airships and 
aeroplanes. 

THE HOME OF THE AIRSHIP. 

The Palace would be the centre of this movement. 
One part of the grounds would be used for exhibition 
flying and competitions, as was the case last year, 
when many thousands went down to sce the flights, 
and with a little reconstruction an entrance might 
be made so that a number of dirigibles might be 
housed in some part of the Palace itself. 

Manceuvres and experiments in acrial defence and 
attack could be carried out in the neighbourhood if 

uired, and some portion of the grounds of the 
Palace could become a permanent national 
aerodrome. 

In any great national crisis—such, for instance, as 
an aerial invasion by a foreign Power, which is not 
so absurd now as it once appeared—the Palace ent 
the airships and aeroplanes of the corps would be 
placed entirely at the service of the Government, 
and one of the conditions on which aviation pupils 
would be trained by the corps would be that they 
should place themselves at the service of the nation 
if required. -But, as I say, this is only a minor part 
of the scheme. 
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The inside of the Palace is capable of a good 
deal of improvement. National and international 
exhibitions would be organised from time to time. 
There is plenty of space that is now unoccupied. 
There would be exhibitions of British and Colonial 
products, and the various colonies would have per- 
manent courts allotted to them, the size of each 
depending on the amount of money subscribed to 
the Memorial Fund by that particular colony. 

WHAT A GUINEA WILL DO. 

In the alterations required to the building an 
effort would be made to use some more substantial 
material in place of the glass in the walls. This 
would naniderabt lessen the cost of up-keep, ang 
would also make the Palace warmer in winter. Ifa 
proper temperature could be maintained, there is no 
reason why the Palace should not be as popular in 
winter as in summer, for in the winter months there 
are no other similar resorts to compete with it. 

Outside the Palace much could be donc to 
improve the grounds, and the whole of the northern, 
and part of the eastern, side of the park would bs 
set apart as an up-to-date pleasure ground, with all 
the latest amusements and side-shows. 

It has been decided that everyone who subscribes 
a guinea, either in a single sum or by instalments, to 
the Memorial Fund will be entitled to free admissicn 
for life. Ordinary admission, it is proposed, will ke 
a shilling. and this will cover admission to the 
Palace and to six side-shows—this latter is a bold 
innovation which i3 sure to be popular. 

That is only the barest outline of the proposed 
memorial ; all those who are interested can obtain 
full particulars from the Memorial offices, 26 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


Suopman : “ This is an eight-day clock.” 
Pat: “Git away with you. It’s a loi, there’s 
only sivin days in the wake.” 


“ EMMELINE, will you be my wife ?” said Teddy, 
aged four, to the girl of his heart. 

“ Pérhaps, Edward, perhaps,” replied Emmeline, 
aged five. ‘ But first tell me, are youn a position 
to keep a wife with three dolls and a doll's carriage ?® 


IF MEN PROPOSE BY DAYLIGHT. ; 


“Never propose in the evening” is the advice 


you,” he continues, “ask her in the morning. 


WHILST HAVING A LIGHT 
BREAKFAST, SUITABLE. 
WORDS IN WHICH TO 
PROPOSE MIGHT BE 
REHEARSED. 


“OH-ER-WAS IT 
THAT T SAW LAST 
NIGHT? I THINK 
TLL CALL AGAIN 
LATER YY 


OF COURSL, BY DAY: 
LIGHT THE SUITOR 

MAY CHANGE HIS MIND 
AS REGARDS THE GIRL 
HE MET OVER-NIGHT. 


THIS SHOWS RIVAL SUITORS S 
WAITING TO PROPOSE IN THE 
EARLY MORNING BEFORE *7~. 
STARTING TO BUSINESS. 


given by a man of the world. 


*DON'T YOU KNOW 
YOUR OWN LITTLE 
WILLY BOY, MY PET? 


AND MORNING 
PROPOSALS SHOULD 
CERTAINLY BE MADE 
IN APPROPRIATE 


xf 


MAN SETTLE TO 

Hid MORNINGS WORK 

JUST AFTER BEING ACCLPTED BY 
THE DEAREST GIRt IN THE WORLD? 


“If you want the one girl in the world who matters to marry 
If she accepts, your married life is almost sure to be happy.” 
of his own to the young m 


Our cartoonist offers a few tips 


en who adopt the sage’s advice and try their luck in the early morning. 


ANOTHER IDEA IS 

TO FAST FOR SOME 

HOURS BEFORE 
PROPOSING; BUT THIS MUST 
NOT BE CARRIED TCO FAR. 


"CHEERO Ducky! 
SHE'S ACCEPTED 
ME. !* 


Would you like to practise sub-editing for half an hour? If so, take the first column of our complete short story. 0S 


A Touching Tale of a Cabman's Theft. 
By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“ Mornin’, Jeddah! You finished ? * 

The policeman at the top of the mews nodded to 
“ Jeddah” Brown, who waved his whip from his 
four-wheeler. Brown (his real name was Ted) 
was called Jeddah, because other cabmen said his 
horse, Joe, had been an “ outsider” even in ’98, 
when Mr. Larnach’s Jeddah won the Derby at 
100 to 1. 

Jeddah Brown called down a cheery ‘Good 
mornin’ to you, Guv'nor. Yus, I’ve finished. 
Out all night for this——" 

He thrust his hand into the frayed pocket of his 
weather-stained coat. 

“Five and a tanner. Bit ‘ard, Guv’nor, give 
you my word. Come up, Joe!” ? 

The old horse plodded on, glad to feel the cobbles 
of the mews beneath his hoofs. 

“’Ow’s the little "un ?’’ asked the policeman. 

Jeddah shook his head. ‘‘ Poorly,” he returned. 
“It’s not ’avin’ no mother wot does it. Don’ 
tell me, Guv’nor, it’s anyfink else. It’s jus’ care. 
Well, I did me best. But doctor shakes ’is ’ead. 
it’s fair knockin’ me hup.” 

The policeman nodded sympathetically. 

“Tt-is ’ard,” he agreed. ‘I'm sure you work 
a sight more’n most o’ them shuffers with their 
taxis do——” 

“I'm out o’ date,” returned Jeddah gloomily. 
But he was never sad for long. ‘Still, if I can 
collar enough for Sal an’ me, it isn’t me what's 
grumblin’. Food and a shake-down for the three 
of us—Sal, Joc, an’ me.” 

eddah thought of the three of them in that 
order. Sal came first, the little mothcerless daughter, 
immeasurably first, then Joe, his old faithful horse, 
whom he spoke to and of like a child, and finally 
himself, a good last. 

He made Joe comfortable, stopping to rub his 
nose and to ask the horse's opinion on his hay, a 
beat to which Joe replied with soft nostrils 
nuzzling the old green coat. 

“Y’ old fool!” ejaculated Jeddah, who would 
not. have had the horse do otherwise for the world, 
and then he set off, his whip sticking up like a 
mast from his pocket, towards his home. 

** Bad news, Mr. Brown. I’m sorry—--bad news,” 
~ the doctor gravely, mecting Jeddah at the 

oor. 

“Not my Sal!” groaned Jeddah, knowing it 
could be no one else. 

The doctor nodded. Then he drew Jeddah into 
the sitting-room and began to explain. 

“Feed her up. A change of air would do her 
a world of good,’ he concluded. ‘Couldn't 
you send her away ?” 

Jeddah shook his head, but said, “I'll try, 
mister. Sure enuff, I'll try.” 

But when the doctor had gone he sat down, 
pulling the five and sixpence from his pocket and 
staring at it mournfully. 

“Feed her hup. Take ‘er away!” he echoed 
in melancholy derision. ‘Oh, Sal, my pocket- 
sunshine, "Eaven knows wot I ought to be doin’.” 

Sal welcomed him, trying to make him let her 
get up to help him get his breakfast, but he put 
ache fond hand on her, holding her down in her 

“You lie and get strong,’ he commanded. 
“While Joe and I work fur you. ’As Mrs. Dent 
bin in?” 

Mrs. Dent (for a consideration) ‘did for” 
Jeddah Brown, had ‘“‘done for him” since Sal's 
mother’s death five years before. But it was Sal 
who in reality kept the little honse so clean and so 
spick-and-span, though even Jeddah did not 
know what a little housewife a girl of six can be. 

The doctor called again that afternoon and left 
Jeddah more sorrowful, though he tried to joke 
as he usually did as he kissed Sal “ Good-night” 

_ before taking out his cab. Another bad night. A 


night when all the world seemed whistling for ! 


taxi-cabs, and “ growlers ”’ were neglectcd. 


Cut out 850 words without destroying the sense, and copy the remaining 150 words on a postcard. 
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About one o’clock he drove an old gentleman 
from a club to an address in South Kensington. 
For the rest ef the night Jeddah was idle. 

Mournfully, even his “one damped, he put up 
Joe. Then he opened hi cab door as he always 
did “last thing. But this time he started. 

On the seat lay a pocket-book. 

He leaned in, picking it up. It opened as he 
moved it, and a golden cascade of sovereigns 
tumbled and jingled on the flooring. . 

He bent down collecting them—ten in all. 
From a wallet-flap of the pocket-book protruded 
some letters, in another compartment were some 
visiting-cards. , 

“Waste me an ‘our gettin’ up to the Yard,” 
crumbled Jeddah, thrusting the pockct-book 
into his pocket. 

But he forgot his find on reaching home. The 
doctor was with Sal, Mrs. Dent informed him. 
“She ’ad bin tuk worse in the night,” volunteered 
the neighbour. . 

Jeddah waited in an agony of apprehension, and 
his face went grey when he had heard what the 
doctor had to say. Then he looked at the list of 
things that were to be bought—looked and shivered. 

It could not be done. Joe and he did not 
earn enough. Yet these were doctor's orders. 
He had nothing to sell—the little house was as 
sparsely, plainly furnished as it could be. Then 
suddenly with shaking legs and twitching hands, 
with sweat on his forehead and dry lips he remem- 
bered the pocket-book and the ten pounds. 

He thrust temptation behind him. Resolutely 
he refused to think of the money. But it ham- 
mered on his brain with each tick of the clock. 

“Ten pounds—ten pounds—click, click!” 

“Ten pounds—-ten pounds !”” chimed the church 
bells at the hour. 

“Ten pounds!” jingled a piano-organ from 
the narrow strect. 

The old man who had been Jeddah’s fare could 
not prove that he had lost the book in the cab. 
Hie was rich—his coat must have cost a fortune in 
fur alone—he would not miss ten pounds. The 
money was in coin—no notes with betraying 
numbers. No one would suspect old Jeddah. 

The battle began. The battle between a father 
with his child fading before his eyes and an honest 
man seeing his character wilt and his good name go. 

No one would know. 

Those four words beat in on him. He had only 
to keep his own counsel. There was no conspiracy. 
He had to have no confederates. He had only 
to keep his mouth closed. 

Ten pounds. 

No one would know. 

The expressions haunted him. He sweated with 
his thoughts, grew afraid of himsclf. But he 
thought of Sal too, thought of what could be 
done with the money, thought of -a life saved, 
persuaded himsclf that it was right to barter his 
honour for her life. 

And he wept, old gnarled Jeddah, wept, hiding 
his face, ashamed of his tears, ashamed for the first 
time in his life of his own thoughts. But they 
grew more familiar as he pondered on them. The 
act did not seem so wicked. He began to plan 
out the spending of the money. He trifled with 
pitch and it defiled his knowledge of right and 


wrong. 

He hid the book away. 

But his pockcts were heavier. 
doctor's list again. 

Then he went out to the shops. 

Sal was too ill for him to take his cab out that 
night. He watched her and tended her as gently 
as a woman, and towards dawn she fell into a 
troubled sleep. Then Jeddah composed himself 
in a chair. But there was no one to soothe him, no 
one to take away his fears and his worries. The 
erate of what he had done began to torture 
im. 
He was a thief. 

He had argued “ Findings—keepings” like a 
schoolboy ; but now his heart ached, and it was 
ae a sleep of exhaustion into which at last he 
ell. 

In the morning he slid the pocket-book into 
his own drawer, turning the key on it lest- Mrs. 
Dent should pry into it. Then he called the 
woman in, gave her a few shillings, at which she 
opened her eyes, and went out with his cab. 

But it was a day of horror. His mates on the 
rank,secmed to eye him with suspicion: in the 
shelter the attendant seemed less friendly than 
usual. He fancied the police eyed him. Old 
Joe looked even older. 

He could not joke, could hardly speak —the 


He consulted the 


. ON 
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words seemed to choke him. He did, ..., 
catch any man’s eye. He was startled whey.) 
hailed him, lost his way (a thing he |... ° 
done before), forgot to say “‘'lhank you’ ., : 
unexpected tip. eday wasadayoflo: | j:, 
felt washed out. He found he could not |i. 
the mill-stone he had tied about his neck. 

Bitterly he repented, the more bitte), | 
the step he had taken seemed irrevoiii) 
buy what the doctor had ordered meant ; 
accounts at loca] shops long overdue. ‘| 
not supplied him else, and it had not 
honest Jeddah’s head to go elsewhere. 

He could not replace the money. He in 
And then looking at Joe the first twinge o: 
came to him. ; 

Joe must be sold. Joe and the cab mn 

He drove back to the mews, shutting |.j ’ 
in the stable with the old horse, a handtil«, 
mane in each har, his forehead presse! |...) 
the white star in the centre of Joe’s. }fe i. , 
to mutter his plans, angrily brushing the t6i1- 10.) 
his eyes. c 

Joe must go. They must part. 

It unnerved him. He called himself a for. 1. + 
he went from the top of the mews an j:\:\ ! 
the sleek neck with a trembling hand after |: |). 
“ good-bye ’’ had been said, for all that. 

“Sal's out !’’ Mrs. Dent gasped on his tein, 
“T was away not a minute——’ 

“Out!” he echoed hoarscly. 
be—oul /” 

But it was true. He rushed into the bedrcom to 
find it empty, came back half-mad with ansieiy, 
rating Mrs. Dent, shouting at her, red in the tare, 
his voice almost incoherent in its passion. 

Then suddenly he glanced through the »indow. 
His jaw fell, his face grew pallid, the blood rin ot 
of his cheeks, leaving them livid and his lips asiicn. 

A brougham stool at the door ; its approach |e 
been unnoticed ; a woman got out, carrying Xu! 
in her arms, and an old man followed lier wic-s 
the pavement. 

Jeddah heard Mrs. Dent open the door. 
he did not move. 

He recognised the old man. 
He had thieved from him. 
accusation : 

“You thief!” ; 

But no word came. Instead he found Sal lying 
in his arms babbling a story. 

“ You spoke of it last night when you slept int!.o 
chair. You didn’t know, but you told me all about 
it. You did it for me, dad, and it hurted you -». 
So I stole the note-book by pulling out the draw rt 
above, and I went to see Mr. Carle. 1 told bin 
all about it——” 

“You told him your father was a thie! ? 
Jeddah very slowly. 

““Mrs. Bruce, the child upstairs. 1. 
her to bed. Telephone for the doctor and a mie 
and ng Aer further you require.” 

Mr. Carle had come into the room. He wis! 
till the woman had carried little frightened “41 
away. 

en he held out his hand. 

“T’ve heard it all,” he said gently. “I Liew 
you had rather given your life than your 00! 
name. But that wouldn’t have served. J’m 0" 
a man to judge by conventional standards. !\« 
never been tempted as you've been, else I had stool 
in your shoes, I don’t doubt. You're still an hon 
man, Mr. Brown. We'll not speak of the ma! 
again. You will repay my loan when you can 

“ Your lean!" 


* Out. she can't 


But 


He had driven tim, 
He already heard tho 


” ea 


It was too much for Jeddah Brown. lt + °° 
the only way Mr. Carle could have given him |. 
his self-respect. 

“TI want a four-wheeler to take me tothe {i 
every morning. I'll retain you at ten shillin. . 
Start to-morrow, Mr. Brown.” : 

Mr. Carle seized Jeddah’s reluctant, shaking |i. '- 
gripped it, put on his hat and drove away !"! 
brougham before Jeddah had found his vowe. 

Sal was asleep ; Mrs. Dent had been scared ot 
the premises. A nurse, kindly but str" 
rustled about the little house. . 

Jeddah went off and told Joe all about it. 
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OUR EASTER 
Out next Wednesday. Price 1d. 
THE BRAND OF CAIN. sie aialiniatsat oN 
WORLD FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES, |. Series 8 
FREE CORONATION SEATS CONTEST. 
New Competivn 
oo 


Weex ENDING 
Apart 13, 191L 


“U2 KNOWLEDGE TESTS, 


Six More Haif-guineas (@ffered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 19. 


49) BEGGING 7HE QUESTION. 

J. Bell, Brentwood, Whitehaugh, Puisley, ts the 

wiser of the prize of 10s. 6d. for the following cx plination 
of th: ubove phrase : 
““rnis is a logical fallacy, the conclusion itself being 
thon a2 one of the prenise’ of ar: argument. For 
far uple, to argue that a doctrine shoul ice con- 
damned, “because it is heresy,” is to “beg the 
question.” Heresy ought to be condemned, but the 
dyctsine should first be proved heresy. 


Q) if CAMERA. 

This term was defined as follows by the winner, 
C. R. Waterer, 35 Northdown Avenue, Margate: 

In Camera (from Latin camera, a chamber, or 
vault), means “in private,” and is principally used 
now in legal: phraseology Ceris‘r actions are heard 
“in camera,” ag distinct from * open court,” vhen 
evidence has to be given which it is deemed inexpedient 
tu publish to the world at large. 


(3) MAN OF STRAW. 

vie altempl selectee as . best tn this contest was 
yecired from H. Hobson, 105 Old Street, Askion-under- 
tye, and reads as follows : 

‘his term is used to denote a mere puppet or nominee. 
When used in a commercial sexse it is applicd to one 
\cthout means or sub stacce, © undertake: monetary 
‘bizations. It also applies to a person put forward 
ty aticet a responsibility he cannot sustain. 


() BOURGEOIS (Social Sense). 

This prize has been awarded to M. Rowland, 3 Bryn- 
derwyn Road, Newpsr!, Mon., for the followine dejirition : 

~ Bourgeois” is a French word, for whict. we have 
no c:act equivalent, signifying a well-to do person 
1 the middle class, one who has made sufficient to live 
icoufort. In its present-day use, there is an implied 
s izgescion of intellectual mediocrity and sham gentility. 
(5) LAND BANK. 

In this contest the winning explanation waz contri- 
bited by M. Mackay, Castle Howard Farm School, 
Welburn, York, in these terms z 

This ia a bank catablished to assist approved small- 
holders to purchase their holdings, or, if already 
pucchased, to enable them to build cottages or out- 
houses thereon, and to advance to them sums of 
money, at a reasonable rate of interest, for procuring 
live stock, sveds, manure, implementa, etc. 

(co TRUCK ACT. 

The award in this test has been made to W. Gribble, 
2 Regent Street, Oxford, who submitted the following 
Tenanition i . 

A Truc Act is a statute which compels masters 
to pay their workmen in current coin of the realm, 
and which prohibits payment in “truck,” that is, 
goods or mcney’s aa The present English Truck 
Acts date from 1831, being amended and extended in 
1387 and 1896; 


DO YOU LIKE MONEY ? 

Tv so, why not enter for the following very simple 
competition. Below you will find a list of six idioms 
or phraze:, the majority of which you have often seen 
is yee daily paper. You have even used them 
yourset And yet you would probably find a certain 
difficulty in accurately explaining them. 

All yeu really need to do is to think precisely instead 
of sarclessly, Write down from memory half-a-dozen 
sciteaces ts whick you have heard the phrases used, 
and then deduce the exact meaning. 

If your explanation is the clearest submitted you 
Will receive half-a-guinea. Use common-sense language. 


1. Tennis Elbow. 

2. Dead Sea Frutt. 

3. Ménage @ trois. 

4. The Fourth Dimension. 
5. Swelled head. 

6. Probate. 


I want all my readers mtor this simple 
knowledge test. . ee 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
Cise, you must not exceel fifty words—and attach 
your name and addross. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written ov a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, April 13th. You 
may send all your postcards for this compotition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed a3 above. 


Preserve the sense, but paraphrase as littl: 


| £950 


_ Mansy tens of thousands of our readers take a keon 
interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
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OFFERED TO YOU 


In Simple Football Contest. 


them to put their knowledge to good account. T riz 

offered is £250, and the task ut enables cnibaltere to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
«pir interest in the game, 

You may submit one coupon only, but differant! m»mbers 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
compstition in the same euvelope. 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to tho exercise of your judgment, 
we recommen? THe Loxyeon Morning Leanrer Penny 
*notbaill Annual, ia which will be fount complete 
information regarding teams, records of in lividual players, 
and last season's matchas. 

Resultof Contest No, 25 ie ll be fouad on pry iii. of red cover. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

1 The namros o’ the teams which you balieve will los? must b> crossed 
out, and each entry form must be signed by tie crn 2:itor with his 
awn van: and address in ink, 
erces out either, 

2 Woen a havo filled up the entry form, cut tt outand place it inan 
euvolope sidressed to the Editorof PRARSON'S WREKLY, Henrietta 
Street, Loudon, W.C, Mark your envelope  FOurBaLL Nou 23," in 
the top 1-ft-han | corner, andaifica penny stamp. Allut.e:apts must 
arrive not later (han frst post Friday, April Lith. 

3. Only on? coapon cot OF +e sp! -. from each reader, 

4. Tne sum of £15) wilh DO: awarded to tho competitor from whom we 


No other com:nuni- 


Where you forcast 4 driw don't 


recaive an entry form bearing 
allthe matches played. Inthee 
& Should no compatitor give the co 


146 provs3 to bs the correct rusuitot 
sat ofa tie this sum will bo divided. 
ct result of all the match+s payed, 


£25 will bs awarded to tha competitor from whom we recrive the 


entry foe.n cr itsining the greatest number of correct results. In 


8. No corraspondencs will bs euterad into in counection with the 
competition. and cele rrams wili be ignored. 

9. The pabiished ‘eoision is Gnal, anid co.npetiio:s invy enter only on this 
u idarstanding. 

10. Nu coupua ‘erring a2 ag ldare3s in Scotland will ve eligible for this 
competition. 


Pearson’s Football Contest No. 28 


Matches to be played on Saturday, April 15th. 


Cross out which you consider will be tho losing clud, For 
a draw dou't cross out either. 

Notts County (2) v Aston Vill 

*Oldham Athletic v Everton “oe 

Preston North End (1) v Sunderland (0) 

Tottenham Hotspur (0) v Bradford City (0) 

Middlesbrough (5) v Woolwich Arsenal (2) 

*Bradford vy Chelsea 

Gainsbors. Trinity (0) 
ainsboro’ Trinity (0) 

Hull City (1)! 

Stockport County (1) 

Burnley (4) 


v Clapton Orient (0) 
v Leicester Fosse (1) 
v Blackpool! (2) 
v Derby County (1) 
v Wolverhampton W. (2) ) 

New Brompton (1) v Plymouth 
Queen's P. Rangers (2) v Leyton (1) 
Luton (2) v Crystal Palace (4) 
Noventry City (2) y Southam 
lo ity v Southampton (2 
Millwall (3) v Watlord ry) , 
The above matches take place onthe ground of the jirst-named, 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding matches of 
last season, The star (*) indicates that no match toos place 

last season, 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as fina!, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 

) 


Signature soorsercecceisessecverseseeceesseeee-seccenee ce se see 
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ee Set 
UT OU CELPAN AND POST TO US UNFOLN2D. 
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CASH FOR HEADERS 


The Competition ‘You 
Can Do. 


HOW TO MAKE HEADERS. 

To make a Ifeader, you take any word you like of at 
least five letters from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- 
teuce or phrase of threo words, the initials of which 
muet be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. 

For example, sappose yon select CHOcolates, a Header 
on this word might read: Help On Sonristin, 

The winning attemptsin Contest No. 2 publishel below 
will ale> serve as examples to guide you in making 
“Headers.” The prizes will be awarded to the senders of 
the attempts selected as tho best by the adjudicators. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or 
they will ba disqualitied. | 
. 3, When you haro filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach toit a 
postal order for sizpence, and ee it in an envelope 330d to 
the Eprron, Pearson's Weekly, Hourietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communications must be inclosod. 

3. Mark your envelope ‘“ Header No.5" in the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday, April 13th. 
&., Everyone who enters must send a p-stal ordor for éd. with the 
entry form. Ths P.O. mast b> made payable to C, Arthur Pearson 
1, and mst bs crossed “* & Co.” in tha maaner 
shovnia this example. The number must be written 
in tha apace provi led outheentry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than on9 
attemp’, the numer of this P.O. mast ba written 
on eath eatry fo-m. 

6. Uf the amount received (after deducting ten 
per cent.), thr'-fourths will bs divided amongst 
ha senders of tho ton Herders whici are 
considered to b2 the beat by th? aljudicators, by 

whom originahty of ides will bs takea into c»asideration. If there 
are more sendera than one of a Healer thna seloc:el by th» 
adjudicators, a tenth part 
ea nongst al! such senders, : 
7. The remaiming onefourth will b> awarijed in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show marit. 


RESULT OF HEADERS No. 2. 


Ix Headera No. 2 the amount available for dis- 
tribution is £50. This allows a prize of £3 15s. to 
each of the ten winners, whose attempts, together 
with their names and addreases, are as follows: 


BETearev: Et Tu, Brute! : 
J.S. Motxory, 4 Hollybauk Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, 
STOvutTness: Tactfully Styled Odesit,. 
Mrs. G. O. Tuornzery, 108 Taylor's Road, King’s 
Heath, Worcester. 
SEAncuH: Slud’s Elusiveness Aggraviting. 
Miss M. Rosinson, 7 Garnock View, Kilwinning, 
Glasgow. 
USErut: “ Uncle's” Establishment Sometimes. 
W. S. Crowraers, 6 Grange Road W., Jarrow. 
HABwiments: //ardly Bothered Adam. 
E. B. Cuivps, 23 Summerhill Road, Kingstown, 
Dublin. 
DIScomrort: Dncing In Seal:kirs. 
A. CrarkeE, Orchard Portman, Taunton, Somerset. 


of thia three-fourths will be divided | 


Enter the New Contest 
Announced Below. 


8, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitt-d. 
9. No correspondence will be ente.e1 into in connection with the 
oni the pablished decision ia Anal aud competitors may ente 
- publis! ecisio! and com! rs en 
this understan ting only. = ice 
HEADER No. 5. 


ENTRY FORM. 
Pr yrowwn we ie ee ie re rete 
No. of Postal Order ..ccsecccccscsseeeseeceessseeesee eee 


Pay crercevcersovee Col, ceorsecee Lime.sscoeeeessreee 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on this 
unders'andirg, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Signe cevcrecseccoreecserserserseiee toes 
Address 


3 
| = 
, 4 
| 
weer 


or See” 


WONDeRFUL: Ow Nipper's Wisdom. 
T. Kirgearrick, 130 Park Aveaus, Barking. 
WICKED: Winking Lx Crurch. 
J. Hay, 22 Haughton Road, Handsworth, Staffs. 
“PRivare”: Indicates Proprie’or's loom. 
Hi. Jamigson, 56 Upper Kessock Street, Inverness, 
CARxrots: Cognomen Annoy: Red-headed, 
BR. Arruvrs, 11 Mount Street, Barnsley. 


10 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Bruton, A., 14 Kensal Road, Westbourne Park. 
Coules, Mrs., 26 Chamberlayne Wood Road, N.W. 
Gresham, A., 194 Church Street, Kensington, 
Henderson, R., 34 London Road, Kingston, Surrey, 
Henshall, A. J; 12 Castle Street, Shefficld. 

Hogg, Mrs., 46 Grove Lane, Camberwell Green. 
Lanstield, C., 13 Canterbury Road, Kilburn, 
Manton, N., Norbury, Hazel Grove, Cheshire. 
Robinson, Miss §., Marlboro’ Avenue, Hessle, Hull. 
Smerdon, E., Teign Road, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Barnes, A., Ash Bank, Heaton Chapel. | 
Stephens, ., Stoke Water House, Beaminster. 


as possible. Hulf-a-gwinea for the best attempt. Mark Postcards “Sub.” (See p.696) 
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CATCH. RATS MY WAY. 


Some Ratting Wrinkies by JOHN JARVIS, the 
L.C.C. Official Rat-catcher. 


Ir is to everybody’s interest that rats should be 
destroyed, but everyone does not employ the 
services of the professional rat-catcher; and it 
is for the benelit of such people that I am 
jotting down these few notes about the wily 
rodents. 

To begin with, I may say, right off, that I think 
that people will get better results by using traps, 
ferrets, or dogs than by using poisons. 

Of traps the ordinary wire cage trap is, in 
my opinion, as good as any, a strong point in its 
favour being that youflcan take as many as thirty 
rats at one haul in such a cage. 

Rats are, however, very wary animals, and when 
setting out to compass their destruction, this must 
always be borne in mind. 

Do not set your trap for a catch right away, 
but lay food inside and leave it, fixed open, on 
the ground sclected for two or three nights in 
succession. 

After feeding the rats thus for several nights, set 
the trap, and next morning you will be sure of a 
good haul if you have done the job. properly. 

When setting a trap remember that the rat has a 
wonderful power of smell, and it is, therefore, 
necessary not only to keep your hands clean, but 
also sce that you do not touch any other animal— 
such as a dog or ferret—just before dealing with a 
rat trap. : 

RED HERRINGS’ HEADS GOOD BAIT. 


You can clear off whole families of rats at one 
scoop with the trap I have mentioned. 

For instance, if you catch a female rat that has 

oung ones, the youngsters will follow their mother 
into this trap, and all of them will be taken. 

As regards bait, there are two things of which 
rats are very fond, namely, the heads of red herrings 
and the seeds of sunflowers. Either of these make 
very good bait for traps, while the scent of aniseed 
oil will also attract rats. 

I have found ferrets very useful for ratting 

uurposes, but when one of these animals gets bitten 
fy a rat he usually dies afterwards, and, in any case, 
he is of no further use because he “ funks ” Mr. Rat 
when once he has been bitten. 

Dark ferrets are the best animals to use; they 
don’t get bitten so often as the white ones, and for 
this reason: The rat cannot see particularly well in 
the dark—he works by scent rather than by sight— 
and he, therefore, finds some difficulty in seeing a 
dark ferret. A white one, on the other hand, is 
easily distinguishable, and, consequently, much more 
likely to get bitten. 

SALT CURES RAT BITES. 

Talking of rat bites, it is quite probable that you 
will yourself get bitten while handling these 
creatures. If so, there is a very simple way of 
curing such bites. Carry a supply of moliney table 
salt about with you. and rub some of this into the 
bite directly you have been nipped. This is what 
I always do, and though I have been rat-catching 
now for a good many years, I have not a single scar 
on my hands. 

Turning to the professional side of rat-catching, 
it may interest you to know that I work on contract. 
That is to say, I undertake to catch so many rats 
for an agreed sum, so that people know exactly 
what they will get for their money. I have 
before now taken four thousand rats on one such 
job. 

How doI do it ? Ah, that would be giving away a 
family secret ; but I will tell you this much: I catch 
most of them with my hands. 

Once I was sent for to go to a restaurart in the 
east of London, the proprictor of which said he was 
overrun by rats. 

When I arrived I was taken down to a dark and 
loathsome cellar, in which there was about a foot 
of water, and as I looked round, on every side of me 
I saw hundreds of little gleaming eyes, like small 
lamps in the darkness. 

‘The whole of the walls seemed to be covered with 
rats, and the worst of it was that I had to wade 
about in the water to get at them. 

Well, I managed to catch seventy of them in an 
hour or s0, and I also caught a jolly bad cold into 
the bargain. 

I have not been there since, in spite of several 
invitations ! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEE Enpiva 
Arrin ds, 191), 


FRefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope 1s tnclosed, 


ONE LOCK ONLY. 

Tuere is an effective method of locking a number 
of drawers by means of one lock and key that is 
alopted on some desks and wardrobes. A thin strip 
of wood is screwed to the side of the desk, and to 
this another 
strip, two 
or three 
inches wide, , 
is fastened 
by means of 
hinges. To © 
lock the 
drawers it is 
only necese 
sary to turn 
the flap 
over them, and fasten it in position by means of a 
staple and padlock, when it is impossible for an 
one of the drawers to be opened unless the wood is 
unfastened. 


CLEANING AN EGG-SPOON. 

No true housewife is perfectly happy unless every- 
thing connected with her 
table-service is shiny and 
bright. Egg-spoons are 
especially difficult to clean 
when discoloured, but 
they will readily succumb 
to the treatment here 
illustrated. Pour 
some salt on a plate, 
press your thumb into 
it, and then lay it in 
the bowlof the spoon to be 
cleaned. Work the salt 
about for a few minutes, 
» and then rinse the 
spoon incold water, when 
it will be found to be 
perfectly clean. 


—S a 


A TEMPORARY PLUG. 

Wuen the plug of the wash-basin or bath becomes 
detached from its chain it is not long before it strays 
and gets mis- : - 
laid. Amongst §y 
the substitutes 
that have to 
be pressed into ‘yi 
service when “(= 
this occurs g 
an everyday % 
penny, aslittle y 
worn as 
pone. wil! 

found to 
act admirably. 
Place the 
penny over the 
outlet hole, 
and the pres- 
sure of the o - 
water will keep it in place, and prevent any wa‘e 
leaving the basin. 


SKETCHING ON HORSEBACK 

Tue picture illustrates an appliance which is used 
by officers and field correspondents to enable them to 
draw plans or make sketches of any object they desire. 
The board is attached to the left, or bridle, arm with 


iodinvubber clasts: tends, siadee which the tule- 


measure (D) is placed. These enable the latter to 
he held in any position, and leaves the artist his right 
hand free for sketching. At the top of the frame is a 
emall eompeey (E), so that the position is easily 
marked. It is altogether a useful appliance for 
those who travel and take notes on horseback. 


INSURING YOUR JOB. 


ae we) 
What Parliament Proposes to do for Tic 
Get the Sack. 


THERE will shortly be brought before [),): 

a Bill dealing with Unemployment Insurar 
Those who are unfamiliar with the det.j|. 
proposed scheme will no doubt wonder }io., ; 
possible to insure employment, seeing 1|).:; 
the easiest thing in life to “ get the saci ' 

really sets one’s heart on it. 

But those who are framing the Bill 9... - 
aware of this. Accordingly, they have dete). j¢1 
to fix the amount payable to those out o} \.« 

a considerably lower figure than that w1.j: 
worker ordinarily earns. 

Now, by exercising the utmost cami, 
is still impossible,to embark on such a far-:: 
scheme as this, without first making some -. .: 
experiment. It is, therefore, proposed 1. 
with those trades in which unemploymen ;- 2 
more or less permanent feature, such as Ui... 
building, house-building, vehicle-buildiny..:..:. 
neering, machine-making, and tool-makin: 

Insurance will be compulsory on all those .. +). 
who do not pay income-tax, that is to say. ..:..- 
incomes are faow £160. : 

6s. A WEEK IF YOU ARE OUT OF WORK. 

The cost of the insurance will be shar| > *. 
between the worker on the one hand, a:.i 
employer and the State on the other. 

Thus it is probable that the premium »#!! ‘¢ 
fixed at sixpence, of which the worker v\'! ;., 
threepence, and the employer and the State tive. 
halfpence each. 

In return for this, the worker will reccivc. «i en 
unemployed, six shillings per week. 

This payment, however, will not be ma‘. «i cn 
unemployment is caused through —jinth: "sia! 
disputes—whether this dispute takes the lor: o 
a strike or a lockout. 

On the other hand, the worker will wt it¢ 
required to continue his premiums during a tile. 
dispute. 

ow there is one clause that may revcive 4 
certain amount of opposition from the trade ti jeg 
Members of Parliament. 

Every worker, when putting in his cli for 

out-of-work pay, will be required to register tile 


ot who 


Vos 
i oepe 


nearest Labour Exchange. And, of course. ic 
will be obliged to accept the first situation in lis 
trade that is offered him under pain of losing |ii- jv. 

That means that it might be necessary [01 a 
trade unionist to act as a “ blackleg.” 

In view of this, it is probable that some pros i-ica 
will be made to meet this difficulty. 

Together with the Unemployment Insurance will 
be a scheme for compulsory sickness and ins alii'y 
insurance. 


Ss. A WEEK IF ILL. 

Now this has been under consideration for a 
number of years. But it was for long tiou.!' 
impossible to bring about simply becausc it sen‘! 
that any attempt on the part of the State to tise 
this up would ruin the great insurance and fi: nly 
societies. But now a happy compromise hax |e" 
arrived at. For the premium will be delice 
from the wages by the employer, forward: ! |. 
him, together with his own share, to the Swe. 
which will in turn hand over the premium to” © 
friendly society of which the worker was picyi' ~'s 
a member. 

In this way no harm will be done to «i ‘i: 
societies, while the great advantage of ny. > 
will be assured. ; 

An exception will, however, be made which ‘'¢ 
friendly society happens to be a trade union ..% 
for it would obviously be unfair to mah '/¢ 
employer contribute to the funds of an asso.) 2 
which he might be fighting. ; 

This may meet with opposition from the J..! 
members because the larger trade unions nm. "* 
gee feature of friendly society benefit. #:.' |! 
the workers are compelled to insure elsewi: 
is highly probable that many will discon: 1° 
their subscriptions to the union eres 
thereby materially affecting the funds. 

The worker will only receive five shillix 
week during sickness. Moreover, two of ti icf 
benefits provided for by existing socictics. 1). 
medical and life insurance, will not be touch! 
the State. It is probable, therefore, that ist 
prudent workers will voluntarily increa« | 
insurance beyond the amount fixed by law. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, |} L. 
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THE BLACKMAILER. 


The Final Chapters of the First of Our Series of Short Serials. 
Told by BURFORD DELANNOY. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

How long he remained unconscious, Philip Harker 
yas only able to guess. ‘There was red in the eastern 
<ky when he was able to look about him. Actually, he 
vy. shaken back to a state of sensibility, and the voice 
cithe shaker sounded dully in his ears at first. 

“So you've opened your eyes at last, have you? 
Alout time, You must have looked on the wine 
ion it was very, very red, my young friend ! 
Nhat f”? 

Philip looked up. Beside—bending over—him, 
cas a tall, white-moustached, military-looking 
tan. There was an expression, half-pity, half-cou- 
tempt —perhaps something of jocularity—on his face. 

-\heream1?” Philip staggered to his feet as he 
eek. and Ieaned against the wall beside which he had 
Leen lying. 

Niat's what heroines in fiction and melodramas 
always say when they come out of afaint! Eh!” 

| have been drugged,” Philip gasped, looking 
rand wildly, * drageed Sad 

“Of course you have,” the other agreed, laughing 
Jeartily, “1 know that drug! Leaves a nasty taste 
;) vour mouth—doesn’t it ?” 

“1 have been the victim of a diabolical lot.” 

“You don’t scem to have been robbed.” There 
wisnow a note of dubiety in the other man’s voice. 
“Why then should you have been drugged?) Who 
youd be guilty of such an outrage ?” 

~T know of no one,” Philip answered, “except a 
Lockguard named Fergus Dean.” 

tn his half-dazed condition it did not occur to him 
{hat he was telling his private business to an utter 
~ ranger; he just spoke as he felt. But the name had 
4 curious eftect; the laughter died from the military 
n).in’s voice, and he exclaimed : 

“Fergus Dean! And yet—bah!"? The stranger 
shrugged his shoulders as if in contempt of his own 
suspicion, “ He died years ago.” 

“Probably he thought he had left me for dead,” 
Philip responded bitterly. 

~ Fergus Dean!” the name was muttered.‘ Tell 
me—is he a youngster 2? He must be, I suppose, the 
son of the man I once knew so well.” 

* He is about forty.” 

The eyes of the military man narrowed. It secmed 
that the age fitted with some notion on which his 
te wae intent, After a moment's considcration, 
ie Sad s 
a Of course, it must be a mere coincidence. The 
Fergus Dean I knew was a man who—but he has been 
cead a long time, He was in the Army——’" 

* The one I have been speaking about is an ex-army 
man, too, Thirteenth Hussars. He was away with his 
reziment, out in India, for a long time.” 

The speech had a peculiar, deciding eficct on the 
stranger, He closely scrutinized the speaker. The 
inspection seemed to satisfy him, for he said: 

* You are speaking the truth—you are not drunk ; 
vou are nct dreaming! Yet you tell me that vou have 
heen drugged by a man I helped to bury in India twelve 
years ago! T have only just come back from there. 
‘And here—in a street in London—you coolly tell me 

it the man I left behind me in his grave in Singapore 


i 
is alive!” 
Lcan only tell you,” Philip returned doggedly, 
that a few months ago, Fergus Dean returned from 
India and took up his residence at his cousin's place. 
That cousin has since died, and the man from India is 
iu possession of the dead man’s propert se 
“Come,” the stranger said suddenly, “ my rooms 
are not far off. You can walk? Good. We must 
tlk, my friend—you and 1. I'm Major Garstang.” 


CLEARING THE AIR. 
Rracrine the mansions where he lived, the 
enened the door of his own suite of rooms—apparently 
le lived alone—with a Jatch-key. He made Philip lie 
cown on a sofa, and as soon as he had removed his own 
coat and hat, started to brew coffee on a gas-ring. A 
cup of that had a wonderful effect on Philip's bemuddled 
brain, Sceing his guest revived, the Major said: 
. Now —tell me your yarn. If it shapes as I expect 
it will, when I tell you mine, you'll be inclined to agree 
with Shakespeare that: ‘there are more things in 
Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’ Now, fire away, will you ?”’ 
; Philip started to speak—and he could not have 
desired a more attentive listener. When he came to 
un end of his recital, the Major said gravely : 
' It is most extraordinar that this should have 
pened verily the arm of coincidence is a long one, 
ismet! And coincidence hasn't finished yet. Cdna 
was the name of the woman who jilted me all those 
years ago, and made me quit England for India.” 
. " What did you mean by saying that you knew who 


Fergus Dean was? Do you mean that the man I 
have described is not——” a 

“We have to settle that. So far I can only guess. 
We had a little rat of a chap in the regiment. I 
shouldn't be surprised if it turned out ‘twas he. He 
cheated at cards. The Mess made it too hot for him 
after that. He sent in his papers.” ‘ 

“ You think——” 

“T more than think that that man who was kicked 
out of the Army is personating Dean now. He was 
very like him. He would not igen hesitated to step 
into a dead man’s shocs. Yes,” he added decidedly, 
“you may take my word for it the man you took on 
as Fergus Dean is Lionel Winfield right enough.” 

“Winfield! Did you say Winfield?” 

Philip echoed the name so loudly that the Major, 
pacing the room, halted as suddenly as one of his men 
might have done on parade at the word of command. 

“Do you know the namo ?” he asked. 

Thereupon, Philip added to his story, Mrs. Winfield 
figuring in the addition to it. The Major listened 
attentively, then said : 

“This appears to be a pretty deep-laid scheme. 
‘The Mrs. Winfield to whom you refcr is in all probability 
Lionel’s mother—and a pretty pair they make!” he 
added grimly. ‘I remember the handsome widow 
very well. From what I know of them, it behoves 
you to get the girl out of their clutches as swiftly as a 
shepherd would rescue a lamb from the wolves.” 

“You think that? God help her! God keep my 
darling safe!” 

It was the voiceless prayer of Philip's torturcd 
heart. He must save her, and set about it at once; 
every moment might be precious. 

“The first thing to be done,” he said, ‘is to go to 
Mr. Steele.” 

“Who's he ?”” 

“He was Sidney Brough’s lawyer. He is also 
executor of both the wills.” 

“Tt is barely nine o'clock yet.” 

The Major glanced at the clock and compared its 
record with his own watch. After a moment's further 
hesitation, he said: 

“Too early to find a lawyer at his office, but not 
too soon,” he added suddenly, “ to make inquiry at 
Mrs. Winfeld’s house. You are all serencnow ? Then 
put on your hat, and we'll go.” 

“ You know her?” 

“T rather fancy so! If we get an interview, half-a- 
dozen words will suffice to tell me whether this man 
is her son. One thing's quite clear: he is not—cannot 
be—the genuine Fergus Dean.” 


THE MISSING BIRDS. 

Acan took them to Mrs. Winfield’s house, Reaching 
that, they saw that all the blinds were drawn. Having 
alighted, they had to ring and knock ha!f-a-dozen 
times before gaining a response. 

‘At last an old woman opened the door to them. It 
was evident, from her appearance, that she was not 
a regular servant. Deaf and dirty, it presently 
transpired that she was a “ caretaker.” 

When at last she was made to understand the 
question, that Mrs. Winfield was being asked for, she 
answered that she had ‘ gone.” 

* AIL of ‘em,’ she aditell * Packed up their things 
and Jeft last night.” 

“Where for? Don't shake your head.” 

“T dunno.” 

“You must know!” 

“ust!” She bridled at the suggestion that she 
was lying. “ Beggin’ your pardon, there ain't no 
must in it! Me and my ‘usbin has been earctakers 
here afore when Mrs. Winfield’s gone away. She 
don't tell me where she’s going.” 

The old woman secmed to be speaking the truth. 
They did not know that Mrs. Winficld made it worth 
her while to appear deaf and to “ know nothing.” if 
inquirics were made. It was not the first time that 
the mistress had had to “ quit” at a moment's notice. 

The two men conferred on the doorstep. There 
was nothing to be Iearnt from the woman, and they 
walked away, standing at the corner of the strect to 
consider again. It seemed that they had come to a 
dea-tlock. The Major was inclined to view the situation 
in an even more grave light than Philip did. The latter 
was still bent on going to the lawyer's oflice. But his 
companion, feeling that little profit would result from 
that, determined to go to Sidcup. 

“ { may be wrong in my surmise,” he said, ‘ but this 
scoundrel will not be long absent from the base of his 
operations. He will probably be found at the Hall. 
Anyway, I will go down there, and satisfy myself 
whether I am right or wrong. If the former, your 
path seems mapped out for you with a thick pen!” 

“ Possibly you are right.” 


Philip spoke thoughtfully, for a sudden memory had 
occurred to him. He recollected that the mansion 
had a disused wing: a part of the building which had 
been left to go to ruin, and was in a tumble-down 
condition, although the walls were thick enough, If 
foul play was intended, if Edna was to be kept con- 
fined, a better prison could not be wished for, ‘The girl 
might scream till she was hoarse without being heard. 

The Major set out for Sidcup, Philip promising to 
follow by a later train after his interview with the 
lawyer ; they would meet there and exchange news. 

There was yet time to kill. When at last Philip 
entered the lawyer's room there was no warmth in 
the welcome accorded him. Steele listened, but he 
did so in a manner which, to the speaker, was a positive 
irritation. . 
- “What you say may be correct,” the lawyer said, 

assuming, for the moment, that your story about 
the will is truthful. Tut, tut!” he added as he saw 
the flaro in Philip's eyes. ‘“ There's no need for 
temper-losing. I am hound, as a lawyer, not to 
believe there is a will till I see it.” . 

“You mean that you disbelieve what I have told 
you about Major Garstang ?”” 

“Why put questions to which there can be only one 
answer ?’ 

It is useless to continue, Mr. Steele.” Philip 
picked up his hat.“ The time will come when you 
will be sorry for disregarding what I have told you. 
Even assuming that the treachery, the foul play, is 
successful, and the lost will is xof produced, you will 
yet have to deal with Miss Edna Brough as legates.” 

“Really 2”? Steele smiled contemptuously. “Aro 
you endeavouring to teach me law, Mr. Harker?” 

“No—only common-sense! When your present 
client is declare] an impostor, you will have to look 
round for the next-of-kin. You will then find that 
the nearest relative of the late Sidney Brough is his 
grand-daughter Edna.” 

With that Philip stalked out of the room. For 
some moments after his departure the lawyer sat 
digesting his visitor's last words. For the first time 
he was douLtful—Philip had seemed so sure. 


A MURDEROUS ASSAULT. 

Berore Philip left London he embarked on a little 
amatcur detective work, went to the nearest garage 
to Mrs. Winficld’s house, and was lucky enough to 
light on the right place. From the man in charge he 
learnt that Mrs. Winfield garaged her car there and 
that she and Edna had gone to Sidcup. 

These inquiries took him some time. But they went 
to show that the Major's suspicions were well-founded. 
When at last he got into the train for Sidcup, night 
had fallen. He went to the “ King’s Head,” where 
the Major told him he would put up. 

Early in the afternoon, the waiter said, the guest 
had gone out, saying he would be back for 6.30 dinner. 
The man had scen the Major leave the hotel, walking 
towards the Hall. But he did not come back. 

Philip was seriously troubled. What could be 
detaining him? The Major was an alert, strong, 
fighting man, well able to give a good account of 
himself. Besides, it had been broad daylight when 
he sct out. 

For nearly an hour Philip sat waiting. Then the 
inactivity and doubt grew unbearable. He determined 
to set out for the Hall himself. 

Originally he had intended to approach the place 
stealthily. If he were known to be in the neighbour- 
hood, the watch kept on Edna might be increased. 
Rut now he threw prudence windwards. There was 
danger in the air. At all hazards, he must know what 
had happened to the Major. 

Walking rapidly, he crossed a stile, and so got on 
to a footpath which was a short cut to the Hall, It 
was a dark night, but he knew the road well. Arriving 
at the fringe of a plantatien, sounds reached him whieh 
made him pause ; 0 struggle was taking place near by ! 

It was succeeded by a cry and sound of a fall! 
Dark as it was, Philip was near enough to see that 
there were two figures, both men, ene cn the ground, 
and the other standing over him with a thick stick. 
‘hat was raised ; plainly there had been foul play. 
Shouting, Philip dashed forward. ‘The — assailant 
looked round, and ran off swiftly, disappearing in the 
undergrowth. 

Philip hesitated a moment, in doubt whether to 
run after the assailant or look to the man whose body 
lay at his fect. The latter seemed the more humane 
course. A cry of horror left his lips as he knelt ; it 
was the Major who lay there insensible ! 

With all his strength he shouted for help. Within 
three minutes as many men—keepers—ran up from 
dificrent directions to ascertain the cause of the cry. 
To them Philip explained the situation. 

The newcomers knew the ex-sccretary, by reason 
of his long stay at the Hall. They proposed that the 
Major should be carried there as the nearest: place, 
but Philip would not listen to the suggestion. 

“There is a gate in that field,” he said, pointing. 
“Lift it off its hinges and bring it here. The four of 
us should be able to carry him easily, between us. t 
the King’s Head. He was staying as a euest theres 
Besides, we pass the doctor's house on the wave’ 

His instructions were cerricd cul and the ina 
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the bird had flown. There was no tr: , . 
Mrs. Winfield or the servant Perker, ft 

Searching the building, the men found }u1,,, 
in a room. Questioned, the girl told all - ‘ s 
happene® Thetramping of feet which Philiy. 
made by the officers who, at her instigation, . 

It was not long before he was standin | 
presence. When the girl saw him safe a: 
eyes sparkled with delight—a very pleasin ; 
Philip to see. 

Then she, in turn, told her story. How MM). ; 
had brought her a cup of tea—evidently c,,.; 
drug. na slept so soundly that she hav’ ; 
ledge of what happened until she awoke to {:,.° 
in the motor-brougham, on her way to Sid: 

The only persons she had seen at thi |i 
Mrs. Winfield, Fergus Dean, and the servi; |: 
who had crept in and attacked Philip from |. 7 

The police thought their quarry somewte, z 
neighbourhood, but they proved wrong in + 
motor-brougham containing Mrs. Winfield. j., 
and the servant Perker, was well on its way tc | 

Fergus, driving as recklessly as he ‘\.. 
frightened his companions. The pace er 
last Mrs. Winfield called out ; 7 

“ For Heayen's sake Lionel be careful.” 

The car was turning a corner at the mi. 
two wheela. A savage oath was the oj! 
Another mile was covered at the same ti; 
then came the smash. The car side-siijj.... 

a steep bank, and turned over on to its oi), 
Mrs. Winfield and Perker’s death qi. 
been instantaneous. Lionel—miraculous!y ¢,, 
escaped with cuts and bruises. For some 1 ..; 

he contemplated the wreck in a half-dazel 
trying to staunch the blood from a badly Jaco. .! 

“Wretched bad luck!” he muttered. * |); 
on to London at all costs, though, even ii; 
of the journey has to be done on foot.” 


A CHANGE OF NAME. 

THERE was still a mystery that the Major: » 
able to clear up. Philip took Edna back v ) 
to the King’s Head. The doctor chanced 
coming downstairs as they entered. 

“For your information,” he said grav: Ine bs 
say that your friend will not, see to-morrow < «| : 

“So bad as that?” Philip exclaimed. ©) 3) 
sorry. I'll go up at once.” 

oq lawyer is with him now.” 

Philip ascended to the sick chamber. 9 s 
entered the Major looked up. His eyes brivtites 
he said faintly : 

“T am glad you have come—in time. Yiu \ 
not in time to save me from being * wounds! 
death ’ by that scoundrel Winfield ; but you dil: 
best. Strange, isn’t it, how things turn owt’ ¥) 
years ago a gipsy woman ‘told my fortune. | 
phesied that I should be unhappy in love, should -; 
many years in a foreign land, and, shortly vie: 1. 
return, would meet with a violent death. 

“T have had inquiries made. I find that it wis: - 
a mere coincidence of names. The woman you ! + 
the daughter of the oneI loved! She marricd 4 | 
instead of marrying me. Can you bring her to +: : 

* She is in the inn now !” 

Philip, amazed at the turn events had take 
down to the room where he had left Edna, and c\;' 
what had happened. She willingly went with |. 0. 
to the dying man’s room. 

“Yes,” the Major said, after looking at !r ! 
and earnestly. ‘‘So like—so very like.” I! 
faltered. “There can be no doubt.” Turniny | 
girl, he asked ; ‘* Your mother’s name was Ed: I’ 

* Yes.” 


in front of the entrance and follow the tunnel which 
led under the grounds and under the Hall itself. At 
last he Saliod 3 a flight of moss-covered steps, which 
told him that he was at the end of his journey. 

The steps, he knew, were in the actual wall of the 
building, so he made a cautious ascent, listening at 
every step he took. : 

He had reason to congratulate himself on that 
caution presently, for the sound of voices reached 
him; had he been less careful he might have been 
heard by the speakers. Unless the spring was too 
rusty, he had but to press it, and part of the wall 
would revolve, giving him admission to the room. 

One of the speakers was Mrs. Winfield ; he recognised 
her voice in @ moment. She was urging someone to 
‘*consent ” to something. When the someone spoke 
in reply, it seemed that a wave of thankfulness swept 
over Philip. He knew, tHen, that, so far, Edna was 
safe ! 

“T refuse,” she was saying. ‘You will not dare 
to do what you threaten.” : : 

Then a man took part in the conversation. The 
voice of the third speaker was easily recognised, too, 
by the listener, as Fergus Dean’s ! 3 

‘Not dare!” he snarled. ‘‘ You shall sec!” 

Then came a scream of pain from the girl's lips. 
Evidently she had been suddenly seized. That proved 
too much for Philip. Throwing discretion to the 
winds, he pressed the spring and the wall grated 
open. 

Pitis presence created a huge surprise when he 
jumped into the room. Fergus Dean made a rush 
for the newcomer. But Philip drew out his revolver 
and, levelling it, cried : ; . . 

“One step further ’—there was no mistaking his 
determination—“‘ and I fire !” 

Mrs. Winfield shricked ; her son’s life was in danger ! 
The son himself stood as if petrified. Philip, crossing 
to FEdna’s side—the girl seemed on the point of 
fainting—put out a supporting hand. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,” he whispered in her ear, “do 
not give Way now. ‘lrust me. Come at once.” 

The girl needed no second bidding. As they 
sdiecaned towards the Spenins in the wall Fergus, 
rage blinding him for the moment, made another 
movement. But the pistol again covered him and, 
with a smothered curse, he stood still as before. 

But Mrs. Winfield’s cry had been heard. Somcone— 
Perker—entcred the room from the door at the back 
and, quickly grasping the situation, stealthily and 
rapidly approached Philip from behind. 

A swift leap and the newcomer had his arms laced 
round Philip. The pistol fell to the ground and, 
adroitly, the manservant kicked it away. Fergus 
Dean darted forward and picked it up. 

The tables were indeed turned! Levelling the 
revolver at Philip’s head, it seemed that the villain 
of the piece was about to press the trigger. But Mrs. . 
Winfield rushed forward and, throwing up his arm, 
cried : 

“Not that! For God's sake not that! I won't 
have murder done !” 

“You're right !’ Fergus acquiesced surlily, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘I won't fire—unless he ig om 
me to. There are more ways of killing a cat than 
hanging it. Keep quiet,” he said, turning on Philip, 
““ whilst you are bound hand and foot, or I will disable 
your limbs. I won't shoot to kill; you are not worth 
risking a noose for. Attempt to escape and my first 
shots shall be at your knees.” 

Meanwhile, Perker had not beenidle. Philip’s hands 
were drawn behind him and tied with a handkerchief, 
Then, with a torn down blina cord, his ankles were 
fastened together, too. 

“It is impossible for his cries to be heard,” said 
Fergus, smiling in his triumph. “ But he’s an insult- 
ing beast. Stop his mouth!” 

So Philip—gagged, bound hand and foot —was half. 
dragged, half-pushed into an adjoining room, and 
there left in black darkness. 


reached ; the Major was carried upstairs, and presently 
the doctor attended him. At sight of the wound 
th> latter shook his head gravely ; the blow had cut 
dep. 

The police, too, were quickly on the scene, and 
listened attentively whilst Philip told his story. He 
kept to himself his suspiciong of the assailant. So far 
there was nothing to prove that Fergus Dean was an 
impostor, or that it was he who had attempted to 
murder the Major. 

The doctor applied restoratives, but it was some 
time before the injured man recovered consciousness. 
When he did, and opened his cyes, he found Philip 
bending over him. In a voice so weak that the listener 
had to bend down to catch the words, he said : 

“Twas right! I.saw him. He is Lionel Winfield 
right enough !” 

That was all he was able to say ; a moment later he 
had lapsed into unconsciousness again. But Philip 
knew all that needed to be told—and it was the reverse 
of comforting knowledge ! 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 

THE injured man needed the greatest care and 
attention, said the doctor. It was too late to get a 
trained woman down from London that night, and 
Philip ofiered to act as the sick man’s nurse. 

More careful examination made the doctor fear 
concussion of the brain. All he could do was to 
administer a drug to lull the brain during the night. 
Philip promised to keep within call till the nurse 
arrived in the morning to relieve him. 

For a long while he sat beside the Major's bed. But 
the drug did its work; the patient lay silent and 
motionless. ‘Then Philip tiptoed to an adjoining room 
in which was a couch, Leaving the door open, without 
removing his clothes, he laid down. 

He meant to indulge in a dog's sleep. But, despite 
a willing spirit, the flesh was weak. Morcover, he 
was dead tired. He must have dozed off, for he 
«woke suddenly, every nerve a-quiver with the feeling 
that he had been called. 

Raising himself on an elbow, he listened intently : 
it was possible that, despite the drug, the Major 
nisht have cried out.. But the call, if such it was, 
was not repeated. Yet he could have sworn that 
someone uttered his name in tones of urgent entreaty. 

About to fall back, he was suddenly startled into 
alertness again. A rustling sound came to his ears 
from the adjoining room. In a second he was on his 
fect and walking swiftly towards the dividing door. 

The window in the sick man’s chamber had been 
opened! A masked man, holding a knife'in his hand, 
had entered, and was approaching the bedside, with 
a gliding, snake-like movement, that could mean but 
evil! 

For a moment amazement paralysed, the watcher. 
The hand holding the weapon was raised. In another 
moment it would have been plunged into the heart of 
the unconscious man en the Fea 

But, releasing himself from the thraldom by an 
immense effort, with a cry Philip rushed forward. - The 
stranger, lithe and agile, turncd, and, before Philip 
could ward it off, the knife intended for the Major 
was used on himself. 

Philip had sense enough to throw up his hand to 
protect his bosom, with a result that the weapon cut 
through the sleeve of his coat, making a long flesh 
wound on his arm. 

His cries for help were heard. People were opening 
doors and running about the house. The masked 
mati heard, too, and, flinging away the knife, muttering 
curses as he did so, he darted to the window. 

In another moment he had thrown himself over the 
sill, on to the roof of an outhouse which sloped to the 
ground ; reaching which, he disappeared in the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Almost as he quitted the room the door was thrown 
open, and the landlord and servants entered. But 
they arrived too late; the intruder, whoever he Was, 
had got clean away. 

Philip's wound proved to be a flesh one only, not 
needing a doctor's attention. The smart of it was 
nothing compared with his anxiety. 

Of course, the masked man was Fergus Dean! 
Paffied in his second attempt to murder the Major, 
what might he not do? More than ever Philip feared 
for the safety of the girl he loved. 


“Good. That confirms what I thought. N » - 
away, young people. Let me finish with 11: .- 
gentleman. Come to me again when he his 20: 

They obeyed. Afterwards they learnt—ani! | 
a huge surprise to them—the nature of the wol. » 
which the lawyer had been busy. The Maj»! 
made his will, and, being without kith or kin. | ' 
the whole of his property to Philip and Edu.. 
condition that they married. , 

It was not an onerous condition! Althou:!) : 
had actually expressed it in words, each lov: 
other. The Major's will brought matters to «| 
Philip declared bis love, and Edna accepted |! 

It was a year before any tidings reached t! +" 
Lionel Winfield. It came in the way of new- 
death. He had been buried in a suicides -' 
Monte Carlo. : 

With the information the Major had fuv 
thereYwas very little difficulty in proving '!.' 
real lergus Dean was dead. As a matter of fu ' 
second will never cropped up to create troubl. 
impostor had apparently destroyed it. ; 

Nor was there much trouble in provinz | 
right to Sidney Brough’s estate. In duc co: 
courts declared her to be the next-of-kin. 

But before that she had changed her name. | 
moves swiftly, whereas the wheels of the |i 
exceedingly slow. She became Mrs. Philip !! 
before either of the fortunes she and her hi: 
were to ultimately share came to their hands. 

(Tae Evyp.) 


A TERRIBLE DEATH. 

‘Ime dragged go that it seemed to the prisoner as 
if he lay there for ages. The gag was the only thing 
he succeeded in ridding himeolf of. By chewing, he 
at last bit through the silk, and contrived, by rubbing 
his face against the wall, to get it off. That was an 
immense relief. 

Later he heard noises in ‘the building. Mufiied as 
they sounded, he ascribed them to the {ramping of 
feet. That surprised and, at the same time, inspired 
him. It might be the police searching! Raising his 
voice he called lustily for help. 

It was a welcome sound when the bolts were shot 
back and the door thrown open and the blessed day- 
light entered. For then he saw who stood without: 
three men in constables’ uniforms ! 

Phitip’s liberation was the work of a moment. He 
told his story, and was put in possession of the facts, 
The dying Major had recovered consciousness and sent 
for the police: to them he had made a statement as 
to who was guilty of the murderous assault upon him— 
Lionel Winficld, otherwise known as Fergus Dean. 

The statement had been made in the presence of a 
magistrate, who had immediately granted a warrant. 
To cxecute that the police hurried to the Hall. But 


IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 

Very little sleep visited Philip's eyes during what 
was left of the night. If he went to the Hall in the 
morning, he feared that he would be denied admission. 

Therefore, he determined on entering the place 
secretly. By reason of his intimate knowledge of the 
place, he was quite easily able to do that. 

‘Nhe old disused part of the building had been a 
useful hiding-place in the days of Cromwell. ‘There 
was a secret entrance to it in a cave nearly a quarter 
of a mile away, a passage Tunning underground. 

Tx :ept to himself and the now dead squire, possibly 
to one or two of the older servants, the way had been 
unknown, Arming himself with a revolver and 
carrying a lantern, Philip determined to explore the 
secret passage. 

It was not difficult to tear aside the undergrowth 


——“We must catch the midnight train.” Mrs. H. at once awoke him and demanded an explanation OS” 


WE EE ENDING 
Or 13, 1911. 
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Come Impressions of the British Turf and British 
Racehorses Told for “P.W.” by DANNY MAHER, 
the Famous American Jockey. 


[Vo Knight of the Pigskin has surely ever sue- 
ded tn oblaining such widespread popularity on 
be British Turf in quite so short a time as D. Maher, 
> famous American jockey, who ts generally re- 
ule by most sporting experts as the finest horseman 

ol th re day. By birth Maher ts an American, but 
since he has been riding in England he has been 
sy favourably impressed with racing methols in this 
cointry that he has decided to continue to ride over 
here until his retirement.| 


“Do I like English methods of racing ?”’ asked 
Danny, in answer to Mr. P. Doubleyou’s question. 
Most certainly I do, though there was a time some 
years ago when I used to think that racing in 
‘\merica was the finest in the world. Since those 
for-away days, however, experience has forced 
me to altogether alter my opinion on this subject, 
for, although I have ridden in France and in 
other countries on the Continent, in addition to 
having spent many years in America, I have never 
thrown a leg across a thoroughbred with quite so 
mite 1 enjoy ment as I do in England. 
“In the first place, I should like to say that 
English racecourses strike me as being far better 
on the whole than any on which I have siden 
cither in my native land or elsewhere. 
NEWMARKET COURSE IS PERFECT. 
“For example, there is surely no other course in 
the world quite so perfect as that at New- 
market. The great expanse of green turf there 
is always kept as carefully looked after as 
though it were a putting green or a championship 
tennis court, and on that account it ,®ppears 
to me to stand alone ‘an easy winner’ 
racecourses, 

“On the whole, too, I think there is no doubt 
that stakes in England have been of greater value 
th ian in America, but I am inclined to think that 

‘way over tho water’ the public can see tho 
races better and, maybe, in some slight degree, 
the train arrangements for conveying racegoers 
to the course are better, but we never have had 
such tremendous crowds on a track as gather on 
I psom Downs on Derby or Oaks Day. 

‘Which reminds me that when I came over here 
to ride, one of the first things that struck me was 
the excellent behaviour of your huge crowds. 

“In America, too, racecourse audiences are 
very orderly and, in some ways, are kept under 
hotter control, but in England it seems to me 
that the real true gilt-edged sporting feeling is 
innate in a race crowd, and I have rever once seen 
tie slightest suggestion of unsportsmanlike beha- 
\iour at any of the mectings at which I have 
rh iden, Surely no better example of ‘the white- 
ness’ of British sportsmen an 
British sport could be required. 

« THE WAITING GAME DOESN'T PAY. 

‘The American style of riding had been pretty 
generally adopted here when I got over, and races 
were run right out from end to end just as they 
were in America, although I have often since heard 
that this style of riding was quite a novelty, and that 
for years and years the ‘waiting behind and 
coming with - sharp burst at the finish’ method 
of race-ridin: i a the rage. There is, however, 
I think, litt le Seuss that results work out much 
truer by ¢ coming right through* with a horse 
(ian in the old-fashioned style. 

“It is not altogether casy—in fact, it is uncom- 
monly difficult—to draw a direct linc between the 
rE nglish and American form of horses, but I think 

#!I the same that, generally speaking, the class of the 
ki: aglish thoroughbred is better, while mares like 

“ceptre and Pretty Polly, and ‘extra good ’ horses 
Uke Ard Patrick, Bpencinit, St. Frusquin, and Per- 
‘immon would be anything from 14 Ibs. to 21 Ibs. 
in front of any American horse. 
¢ “At tho present time, of course, there is a sevcro 
Slump in American racing, but when thins were 
Looming over there it seems to me that the class 


among 


the cleanliness of 


of of English races must always have been better than 
that across the Herring Pond where there are 
far more selling plates, which are frequently made 
the mediums for tremendously heavy gambles, 
or rather, I should say, which were frequently made 
the mediums for tremendously heavy gambles, for 
recently stringent laws have been passed in 
America to suppress betting altogether. 

“Can I remember any stories anent any famous 
Derby mounts I have had? Well, my first. win 
in the Blue Riband was on Sir James Millar's 
Rock Sand. 

“ Of that ride I shall always entertain particu- 
larly pleasant memorics; winning the Derby for 
the first time, you may take it from me, does 
not cause a jockey any mental agony—for Rock 
Sand gave me a real comfortable armchair ride. 
Which reminds me, by the way, that I have seen 
it stated many a time that Sir James Millar's 
horse was merely moderate. With this point of 
view, however, I do not for a moment agree. 
Maybe, the other three-ycar-olds of that year were 
not too brilliant, but Rock Sand was way out of 
sight the best of his year, and therefore it strikes 
me as an unfair reflection on his racing record to 
class him on equal terms with his contemporarics, 


MY OTHER DERBY WINNERS. 

“Since that initial success in the greatest prizo 
the Turf has to offer I have been fortunate enough to 
steer two more Derby winners, Cicero and § earmint. 

“The latter, readers of Pearson's Weekly may be 
interested to know, was, in my opinion, a real 
smashing ‘top-holo’ performer. As game as a 
pebble, ‘Spearmint would always battlo his races 
out to the bitter end, and I remember Bernard 
Dillon telling me that, ‘when he rode Major Loden’s 
horse over in France he was particularly impressed 
by, his bull-dog courage. 

‘Sowas I. Spearmint will always be a pleasant 
‘memory’ with me, for he was one of those horses 
who would invariably ‘fight on’ until he could 
fight no more. And there’s a deal to admire about 
a game horse as there is aout a game man. 

“What's that you say? Do I believe in the 
American form of seat? Most certainly I do, and 
so, appaxenily, now do most English jockeys, 
for you rarely see a horseman these days riding in 
the old-fashioned way. The American seat must 
tend to decrease the wind-pressure, and, as I have 
already remarked, results seem to work out more 
correctly in this style of riding than in the old 
fashion. 

BRILLIANT BAYARDO! 

‘My opinion of Bayardo ? A really great horse, 
and when right at the top of his form, a giant 
among giants. When Bayardo won the Gold Cup 
at Ascot last year I have seldom had an easicr 
ride, and, as a fact, I do not think he ought to 
have been beaten at all last year, for when he went 
undcr to Magic at Goodwood there can be no doubt 
that the big horse was feeling the effects of his hard 
season’s racing. 

“Those who are not familiar with the training 
of horses doubtless think that a really good horse 

can be kept at his best pretty well all the year round. 

But this is not so. The racehorse in training is, 
in this respect, very similar to the athlvte in training 
—he cannot be kept cherry ripe for too long at a 
time. Personally, I think that Taylor worked 
wonders in keeping the crack four-year-old as 
fresh and well for as long as he did. 

“And now,” added Maher briskly, ‘I must bid 
you good-bye. I'm just off to Newmarket. <A 
jockey's life, you know, is one of considerable 
hustling—he may be riding up north cone day, 
down south the next, and over in France the day 
alter. 

* He las his compensations, ch? Oh, ves, that’s 
so, but the life is a pretty strenuous one. Wasting, 
in particular, is not an amusing pastime for, when 
one has an appetite like a hunter, almost total 
abstinence from food is not a little bit humorous. 
And now, ee ee good luck!” 


FREE COROWATION SEATS. 


Next week’s Faster Number will 
cortain full particulars of a novel 
and easy competiiion in which 
the prizes will be Frce Trips to 
London and Free Seats to view 
the Coronation Procession on 
Friday, June 23rd, with all 
expenses paid. 


| THE £1,000 SPECIAL. 


A Millionaire’s Remarkable 3,000 Mile 
Race for Life, 


A remarkable race for life was recently under- 
taken in Ameri ica, when a millionaire’s son was 
carried over 3,000 miles by special train. Whilst 
travelling eastward from California, Chas. G. 
Gates, son of Mr. John W. Gates, 2 noted 
Americen speculator, became so dangerously ill 
from a sudden attack of blood-poisoning that 
arrangements were at once made with the railway 
companies, at a cost of £1,0U0, to clear their lines 
to allow a “special” to race through to New York. 

In contrast with this enormous expense is the 
ease of Mr. Relph. an Englishman, who was cured 
of aserious attack of blood-poison by Zam-buk 
at comparatively trifling cost, Mr. Relph con- 
tracted his disease through a simple cut, not much 
more than a scratch, but this led to his body 
being covered with shocking poisoned sores that 
nothing but Zam-buk could cure. 

“While lifting some meat from a board in 
Smithfield Market five years ago,” Mr. Relph, who 
lives at 97 Farley Road, Catford, London. S8.E., 
told a pressman, ‘I caugh t my finger against a 
knife, which made « slight cut. Poison must 
have got through the ekin, for ina few days the 
finger festered. Poulticing healed the place up 
without apparently drawing out the poison. At 
any rate, a severe pain struck up my arm anda 
hard lump grew under the arm-pit, until my left 
shoulder was nearly as big as a football. The 
doctor said J had an abscess and advised poulticing, 
which I did night and day, without any good 
effect. He then ordered me into the Bromley 
Cottage Hospital. 

“There I was operated on, and went home 
apparently better. But though the abscess had 
been drawn by means of tubes, it had healed up 
without the poison being got away, and as a 
consequence abscesses broke out all over the front 
of my body and chest. After coming to a head 
the abscesses would burst and discharge in a 
shocking manner. 

pa ( poulticed and put on ointments, and fellowed 
numerous courses of treatment advised by doctors, 
and when these failed I tried all kinds of common 
ointments, salves, etc., until I was thoroughly 
downeast. As you can imagine, my health suffered 
severely, and I lost ull my spirit as well. 

“ About two years ago I pi icked up a Zam-buk 
‘Green Book,’ and was so struck with some of the 
cures mentioned that I started to use the balm. 
In a few Jays I saw a great improvement. Much 
of the pain was gone, and some of the sores were 
healing beautifully. I should like to say that I 
found Zam-buk medicinal soap a great help in 
cleansing the sores, This improv ement was mora 
noticeable after each Zam-buk dressing, and I 
was delighted to observe that once the abscesses 
were healed there was no sign of others breaking 
out. Zam-buk evidently “got the poison away 
thoroughly. 

“It is now nearly two years since the last of 
these poisoned sores was cleared away by Zam-buk, 
and as I have not becn troubled in any way since, 
there isno doubt about my cure being permanent.” 

Cuts, bruises, knocks, and scrapes ure alinost 
everyday occurrences in most homes, and in order 
to lessen the danger of these simple injuries it is 
the proper thing to have a box of Zam-buk bandy. 
Unless a wound is promptly dressed and made 
disease-proof with Zam-buk, germs mey poke 
their way iuto the bruised or broken skin and set 
up blood-poison, eczema, or ulceration. Zam-buk 
alone ensures perfect and quick healing. For the 
sprained ankle or wrist, the crushed finger or 
foot, burn or scald, mishaps which may hay: ‘pen 
at any moment, Zam- buk’s soothing and healing 
aid is invaluable, while never is Zam-buk more 
indispensable than in the early days of Spring, 
when the skin requires an energising and pro- 
tective stimulant (that can only be found in 
Zam-buk) to tone it up and enable it to cope with 
the extra work put on the pores by the necessity 
for getting rid of the body's Spring impurities. 
You should never fail to keepa box always h: andy. 
The Zam-buk Mfg. Co., Greek Strect, Leeds, invite 
all who have not yet tried this remarkable Lalm 
to write to them fora free sample box. Simply 
mention Pearson's Weekly, April J3, 111. and (to 
cover return postage) enclose a penny stump. 


Suppose you were Henpeck, how would you excuse yourself? Five safety-razurs for the best explanations. Murk postcards “Peck.” 


The Concluding Chapters of 
the Amazing Prison History 
of Jesse Pomeroy. 


Between periods of sullen plotting on methods 
of escape Pomeroy continued his reading and 
studying. In a few years he had read every book 
in English in the prison library, and yearned for 
those in other tongues. 

He made up his mind to lcarn French, and, 
obtaining a French language losson book, he studied 
and mastered that tongue in a few months. Ho 
then read all the French books im the prison 
library. 

Next German attracted him, and he pursued the 
same course, He took up Latin and Greek, 
mastered mathematics, and became pec in 
its higher forms. He behaved himself perfectly ; 
so well, in fact, that Governor Earle’s successor, 
Governor Ersher, decided to give the man certain 
privileges, despite the terms of his sentence, and 
established a serics of afternoon walks in the 
prison yard, not, however, in the presence of 
other convicts. 

A PIE FULL OF TOOLS. 

He scemed to appreciate theso kindnesses and 
in letters to his i expressed his contentment. 
The prison officials were completely hoodwinked 
by his demeanour. They allowed his mother to 
sec him more frequently than she had been per- 
mitted to call, and their meeting place was made 
tho guard room, where other convicts received their 
callers. 

They let her bring her son a pie, and, but for the 
fact that there chanced to be one old warder on 
guard on the day it arrived, it would probably have 
gone to Jesse’s cell uninspected. This old warder 
was as suspicious as ever. He probed the pie, 
and found, as he had expected to, that it was a 
complete tool chest, containing files, knives, saws, 
and the usual implements favoured by gentlemen 
whose one drawback to perfect happiness is a scries 
of steel bars and a few bolts. Jesse Pomeroy did 
not get the pie. 

When told of this affair, Jesse Pomeroy laughed 
his usual sneering laugh, and sottled down as uncon- 
cerned as though it were only a joke. His incessant 
studying began to injure his eyes, which wero weak 
at best, and had never quite recovered from the gas 
explosion. He asked de glasses, and the prison 
physician said that he should have them. 

The first use he made of these imploments was to 
cut the bars of his cell door by using one of the 
pieces that wont over his ears as a saw. He had 
roughened the edges into saw teeth by scraping 
them against the prison bars. 

A new Governor came into power shortly after 
this. Almost on the first day of hiserule Pomoroy 
mado another effort to escape, and succeeded so 
well that he had gained tho corridor outside his coll 
before he was detected. He had broken the bolt of 
lis coll door by using a piece of iron from his cot. 

The new Governor, Mr. Russoll, warned Pomeroy 
that he would have o hard time of it under him 
if he tried any more of this sort of thing, and Jesse 
promised to bchave, but he didn't. - 

THE GREAT ESCAPE AT CHARLESTOWN. 

To report all his many attempts at escape would 
become tedious. He was constantly at it. His 
mother now camo under direct suspicion, and her 
visits were curtailed so that sho seldom saw her son, 
and then only, as at first, in the presence of keepers. 
But in spite of all tho vigilance, saws, files, and 
knives were continually found in his possession. 
The other convicts could not be suspected. There 
was not one who did not hate Pomeroy. 

As an.example of this hatred there was a great 
attempt at escape in Charlestown in 1892 or 1893. 
‘* Jocko ”’ Kelly, inventor of the trick of barring the 
door of a shop with an iron rod to prevent the shop- 
keeper coming out, and then smashing the window 
with a stocking containing a brick, anil snatching a 
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tray of jowellory from the wreckage» 
invented the plan. . 

Jocko managod to obtain a duplicate 
key to a door leading from one of the 
shops to the yard. e also got keys 
to several of the cells, including, as it 
was afterwards shown, Pomeroy’s. Ona 
seloctod day Jocko informed ten of the 
convicts that they could oscape by 
following his directions. 

He gave them keys to thoir cells, and unlocked the 
shop door leading to the yard. One by one they 
sneaked out into tho yard when the guards’ backs 
were turned, and into tho opening of a sewer that 
led into the river. The opening was only a foot 
high by fourteen inches wide, and was nearly fift 
feet long. Yet these eager convicts crept through 
without hesitation and regained their liberty. 

Jocko Kelly remained until the last. He passed 
Pomeroy’s cell on his way to freedom. Pomeroy 
in some way had learned of the plot, and begged to 
be allowed to escape with the others. Jocko 
Kelly stopped, risking his own chances of getting 
away, and said, with a hatred that he made no 
attempt to conceal : 

“Let you out! Let you out with a bunch of 
decent follers! You dog! Before I’d let you out 
Td givo myself up! You stay there!” 

Ae you don’t let mo out I'll give the alarm,” 
whispered Pomeroy. 

‘Do, and I swear I'll come back and kill you!” 

TOO FAT TO GET AWAY. 

Pomeroy did not givo the alarm. Probably he 
feared that Jocko Kelly would actually return and 
take revenge on him. He kept silont, but poor 
Kelly was captured nevertheless. Prison life had 
fattoned him, and he could not squeeze his body 
through the sewer-hole. They found him squirmin 
with his head in the noxious 5 glad to be rescu 
even by the guards. 

But Pomoroy’s frequent attempts at escape 
were @ source of continual anxiety to the officials 
of Charlestown, and when General Bridges took 
command of the prison, about fifteen yoars ago, 
he decided to remove that source of worry from 
his administration. This he accomplished in due time. 

Charlestown Prison was overcrowded. A new 
wing had to be built to accommodate the large 
number of desperate and long-term men. General 
Bridges decided that in this new wing he would 
have a cell for Jesse Pomeroy that would defy that 
ingenious gentloman’s furthor efforts to get out. 

The new wing contained seventeen cells on one 
side of the corridor and eight on the other. 
Pomeroy’s ccll was located at the extreme end on 
the side towards the inside of the prison. At its 
end is a solid stone wall several fect thick leading 
into the guard-room of another corridor. At its 
rear and narrowest end it backs up against another 
wall of equal thickness, and for him to break 
through that wall would bring him only into the 

resence of more guards. It looks out through its 


rred door upon the guard of the corridor, who |. 


sits there with a rifle at his side. Adjoining 
Pomeroy’s cell are the dungeons where prisoners 
are put when sg Gs being severely punished. 

In the corridor, besides the guard, are always two 
“trusty”? convicts. Both of these at present 
are thieves, one a defaulter, the other a negro 
burglar. It is their duty to watch Pomeroy, and 
they enjoy the task. If he were to come out of 
his cell it is a question by whose hands he would 
dic—thoirs or the guards’. 

iDENIED THE SIGHT OF HIS FELLOW-MEN. 

Nobody may see the man who sits alone in his 
remote dungeon, which is lighted only from the roof. 
The cell contains many comforts—electrie lights, 
steam heat, a good bed, books, plenty of writing 
material, hot and cold water—everything but 
liberty. 

The visitor who is allowed to enter the corridor 
passes in through the sunny yard, with its clean 
pavement and flowery paths, where the other 
convicts may enjoy themselves when not at work. 
He goes through a steel door into Pomoroy’s 
corridor. 

The instant he enters, the bank defaulter, who 
has been sitting at the end of the hall reading, 
oe to his feet and claps his hands.‘ 

e@ negro burglar, at the end of the corridor 
nearest Pomeroy’s cell, quick as a flash, catches 
hold of a solid steel screen that moves on wheels 
against the wall by the murderer’s cell. Noiselessly 
it slides into place and catches with a spring lock. 
It shuts out absolutely from view the b door 
of Pomeroy’s cell. He is not for any one’s eyes, 
and the face of another man is not for him. 
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He does not see even the guard who Iin-: |. 
his meals. They are pushed through a </;;.. :. 
the door, and the guard steps away quickly, 
reads no newspapers. He fs no callers, 4.1, 
his mothor may come to see him, and wl), —°, 
talks to him through the bars of the coll |. ..,,., 
stand in such a position that she cannot seo |; 

And what is this face of Pomoroy’s? H.. °.,. 
ho look to-day, at fifty-one years of ago? |) ,. , 
man of more than medium height, stron-ly |, ,:; 
straight and well. His shoulders are sic:;, | ; 
trifle from his intensely studious habits, but |... , 
straighton them up. He wears a beard. |; ,. . 
dark-brown at one time, but now is stroake! \::), 
grey. He wears heavy-rimmed glasses, \',).:, 
conceal the patch over one of his eyes. He hia. 4 
they say, that prison pallor which comes ,': fie 
invariably to tho faces of convicts. In this, j- jy 
so many other ways, he is different from any ui; 
man in Charlestown. : 

WAILS FROM THE CELL. 

Is he happy in this new cell of his, happicr thin 
in the old dungeons? Thrice he has tris to 
escape. Several timos each year he complain. 1) 
the Governor of the State that he is being ali. |, 
and demands that he be pardoned, or at least oie 
the privileges that he cannot enjoy wishin 
betraying. 

Only recently he has appealed to Gaver 
Draper, as he did to Governor Long, and An, 
and Douglas, and Guild—declaring that he is |. 1 
@ prisoner unjustly, that his sentence is bi!. 
and against all legal right, and affirming that 
prison authorities mistreat him on every oc... 

Ho demands larger windows in his cell. |!) 
insists on more ventilation. They gave him | 
once, and he broke the ventilator to make tool: ; j 
filing his cell bars. 

He asks that he be allowed to write oft i: 1 
his mother. They let him writo as often s: | 
wished once, and they found that his lett.i< on. 
sisted.of plans to escape, in which he a-li! is 
mother’s aid. 

He wished for luxuries. They have let hin! 
them, and when they have boen inspected hui: 
and files have fallen out of them. 

He wants a fork and a knife, like the oo: 
convicts. He has broken dozens of forks to 1. 
knife-blades of the prongs. Whatever ho is es). 
whatever privilege he is allowed he abu: ::1 
when punished for doing so he exclaims, in ius 
highly outraged voice : 

** Justice! Is this justice ?” 


WILL JESSE POMEROY BE PARDONED? 

Jesse Pomeroy is a relic of the past. Tie pre-e 
cuting counsel who tried him, the judze io 
sentenced him, the Governor who commuted !¢ 
sentence of death to solitary confinement fu |, 
the young lawyer who carriod the mothers y. tis 
against clemency to the Governor, the mem!:.- «| 
the jury—all, all are dead. 

Some of them are forgotton. 

But the little boy whom Pomeroy killed eu 0" 
marshes, and the little girl whom he murieie! 4 
his mother's shop, and the little children whom Te 
tortured with cuts of his. pen-knife, into whi" | ° 
rubbed salt that the wounds would hurt the 1 
none of them is forgotten. 

I do not believe that the public has for) 
anything about Jesse Pomeroy’s crimes or 3" 
him, and I doubt whether any Governor will») 
pardon the man. Sentimental women som'!' 
come along and insist that this be done, |}! -9 
far without success, ; 

There are still two people, however, who aan 
for the pardon of Jesse Pomeroy. Ono is bin" 
the other his old mother, who lives in a sulws' «1 
Boston, and comes to see him when they vi! |‘ 
her. She is proud of her son, because |": ° 
become so well educated since they put hin «| 
prison. She thinks, poor soul, that he is si! 
against. But she does not complain. She cry 
hopes. And it is only that mother who ci 
touch the heart of the authorities, 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE RECTOR. 


This, the story of the biggest !c“* 
on record, is the first of a «°" 
series, entitled “World Famcus 
Police Mysteries,” which starts ‘9 
our great Easter Number. 0 
next Wednesday. Price One Peary: 


“Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar”—— New, witty, and original ending wanted. = 
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Shape has a Lot to do with the Power of a 
Wall to Withstand the Sea’s Constant Pounding. 


Si rextiFic tests have shown that in a great 
storm the waves sometimes hammer against a sca- 
wall with a force equal to three tons to a square 
foot. It is not surprising. then, that after every 
storm we read of seawa Is giving way, and the 
promenades and gardens and pavements behind 
them being pounded to bits. 

Indeed, the problem of getting a good seawall 
designed is about the most worrying problem that 
pescts a seaside town on an exposed coast. 

A fault in design, a hundred thousand 

pounls'-worth of building may be ruined in a 
single night. 
. Why are storm-waves so destructive ? Well, a 
wave out in the open sea is only an oscillation, 
a movement much like that which travels along a 
rope when one end is fast and you shake the other 
ny and down. It is only the wave that moves 
jorward, not the water. But when it nears a 
challow coast the lower part of the wave is 
tripped up, and the crest is hurled forward in a 
mass. And when a wave is stopped by a wall it 
jumps. 


Margate’s and Bridlington’s seawalls are built on the step 


principle, This design breaks the force of the waves and 

is supposed to protect the beach at the foot of the wall. 

Lie objection is that the steps themselves can be sucked 
out by storm waves, 


descends again. And the reason why this down- 
ward hammering is the more serious is that the 
water falling on the seaward side scours out the 
beach there and leaves the “toe” of the wall 
exposed, so that when a sccond storm comes the 
ve est part of the wall is liable to slip bodily into 
hie sea, 

The water falling behind, too, damages the 
‘oad or railway there. The instrument which 
measures the force of waves has more than once 
iezistered on a road behind a seawall a downward 
\cight of a ton a square foot. So that an ideal 
tcawall should prevent the wave falling on the 
ovher side at all, though it cannot prevent it 
l-aping high in the air. 

Rounded seawalls- with an outward bulge as 
eppesed to an inward curve are seldom built in 
Hritain, This type of seawall helps the wave over. 
I has another fault, too. Fach stone in an up- 
right wall has the weight of those above it to keep 
i firm. A stone in a sloping wall has only its 
own weight and the help of mortar. Once the 
waves loosen the mortar shell-fish often carry the 
loosening process farther, and the next big storm 


7 
a clever wall but not perfect. The overhanging lip should 
‘vow cach wave back, make it collide with the one fullow- 
tng, ond thereby spoil the force of both. One of its faults 
is that the waves cannot be timed to mect. 


I wili sive twenty “ P.W.” pen-knives for the best endings. 
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probably secs hundreds of stones sucked out and 
thrown over the wall. 

The sea-dykes that protect the low-lying coasts of 
Holland and Belgium are sloping walls, and they are 
found a constant expense. Ina great storm some 
years ago two hundred four-ton blocks of concrete 
were sucked out of the mighty sloping wall that 
projeyi Cherbourg, the French Portsmouth, and 

urled over. 

Britain prefers seawalls more or less upright. 
Some slope a little, which eases the poundings, 


Here is the best type of seawall known, Its curve is built 
to follow the natural slope of the beach so that the waves 
do not break with any force. 


but the. more they slope the more water falls 
behind the wall. Margate and Bridlington have 
built walls on the step system shown in the first 
picture. The idea is that the waves may be 
broken and not have a smooth, deflecting surface 
to jump up from, and partly that the steps may 
break the force of the falling water, and so protect 
the beach at the foot of the wall. The objection is 
that the waves get too good a hold on the stones 
forming the steps, and suck them out. 

The wall in No. 2 is ingenious. The overhanging 
coping is partly intended to protect the beach at the 
base, and partly to deflect the jumping wave down 
on to the next one, so that the two may meet and 
neutralise one another. It has two bad faults, 
though. One is that in practice this timing 
arrangement fails ; the other is that no overhanging 
masonry can long resist the upward drive of a 
storm wave. On an overhanging coping twenty- 
three feet above sea-level an upward blow of a ton 
to a square foot has been often registered. 

No good seawall has any projections at all. 
String-courses, and similar lines of projecting 
stones, only give a handle to tho waves, and help 
them to rip the wall open. Many walls have had 
to lessen the 


to have string-courses remove 
vibration. 

The wall shown in No. 3 is to-day accepted as 
the best type. 


The curve follows the natural slope 


@ GRUYNB 
A aroyne, tsed ona sloping beach of shingle or sand. It 
Luilds up the beach in such a manner that it lessens the 
force of a storm upon the seawall, 


of the beach, and so gives no inducement to the 
waves to break at all. They ought, except when 
the water is very shallow, simply to lurch to and 
fro. And nothing but spray should get over. 
An “apron” (or continuation of the masonry) 
runs out along the beach to protect the “ toe.” 
The depth of the water at the wall is of great 
importance. The shallower the watcr the Iess 
powerful is the wave-stroke. 

That is why seaside corporations have such 
strict regulations about removing sand or shingle 
from the beach. And if a short-sighted corpora- 
tion is too greedy for money the Board of Trade 
can step in and forbid the process. 

There is a way of building up a beach and so 
lessening the force of storm upon the seawall. 
That is by the use of groynes, long low paling-like 
wooden erections running out to sea. Millions 
of tons of shingle and sand drift up and down the 
coast with every tide, and these groynes check 
and keep some of the drift. 
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Tue ship tossed and wobbled in an 
alarming manncr as the twenty-five 
seedy passengers sat down to their first meal on 

ard. ~ 

“‘Good-day, gentleman,’ said the captain, 
beaming round on them all. “I trust that this 
voyage will be a satisfactory oné to everyone of 
the twenty-five gentlemen I see before me. 

“T trust you will regard me asa friend. Thatevery- 
onc of the seventeen gentlemen present will—— 

“I hope the nine gentlemen around this table 
will enjoy the fish-— 

“Can I ask you three gentlemen to try som¢e 
boiled mutton and—— 

“Steward, clear away these dishes and bring me 
in the pudding.” 


Lady: “Did anyone call when I was out ?” 

Servant: “ Yes, ma'am. Two ladics and seven 
gentlemen.” 

Lady : ‘‘ Did they leave their cards ?”* 

Servant : “No, ma’am. I was in.” 

Lady ; “ What do you mean ?”’ 

Servant: “They called on me, ma‘am.” 


Ethel: “All is over between us. Here are 
your presents. A gold locket and chain, a diamond 
ring, and a pearl! necklace.” 

Herbert: ** There are some other things I gave 
you I insist upon being returned !” 

Ethel; ““ What are they ?” 

Herbert : “‘Seven thousand, three hundred and 
fifty-one kisses.” 


OH! WHAT A GOOD BOY WAS HE! 

Pp. C. Exwny was just going off duty when he 
spied a sweet little boy with an angel face trying 
to attract his attention. 

¢‘ Please, officer,” said the angel-boy, ‘‘ this box 
has fallen from a cart. I suppose you'll take it to 
the station, won't you?” 

“That I will!” said P.C. Exwhy. ‘ You're 2 
good honest lad! Many boys would have taken 
the box home, and said nothing about it.” 

The box was extremely heavy, and the constable 
was very much exhausted when he arrived at. the 
station carrying it in his arms. 

Many guesses were made as to its contents. 
Some said ‘oranges, others bananas, and_ the 
Inspector suggested a cheese. 

Then they opened it, and found it was full of 
cobble-stones. 

P.C. Exwhy is still looking for a small boy with 
an angel face. 


Touley: “Brown is terribly absent-minded. 
The other evening he sat up till after one o'clock 
hye to remember what it was he wanted to 
do. 

Cowley : “Did he remember ? ” 

Towley: “Yes, he discovered that he wanted 
to go to bed early.” 


Mother : “‘ Why did you let Harry kiss you ?” 

Edith: “Oh, he was so pressing, and——” 

Mother: “That's no excuse. You must learn 
to say ‘No!’ my child.” 

Edith: ‘That’s just what I did say, mother. 
Ie asked me if I would be angry if he kissed me.” 


NOT A REFORMER. 

“Youna man,” said the sol-mn- 
faced person, “how many cigars do 
you smoke in a day ?” 

“From six to eight,” replied the 
young inan, carelessly flicking the ash 
from the one he was smoking. 

** And what do you pay for them ?” 

“Fourpence each, which is two 
shillings a day,” replied the young man. 
“That is fourteen shillings a week, 
which means thirty-six pounds ei:ht 
shillings a year. In ten years I coul’, 
therefore, save three hundred and sixty- 
four pounds by refraining from smoking. 
Yes, [ know all about it. Ncw go ad 
try to reform your great grant- 
mother’s aunt. I think——” 

“Young man,” replied the solemn- 
faced person, ‘‘ you are good at arit':- 
metic, but you jump at conclusion» 
I don’t wish to reform you. I wis' to 
sell you some of Cabajos’s celebrated 
threepenny cigars. How many? ‘Two 
dozen? Thank you! Good day!” 

Then the clever young man kicked 


a canvasser for a social reformer. 


Tj «a burglar were to hold a revolver to your head and ask you the conundrum: ‘ Where’s your money?’ How would you reply -- J 


= ant . r First Chappie : “My 
himself severely for having mistaken Second i 
floor, dontcherknow. 
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IF (LIVING. 

Tur census forms had arrived, and old Giles 
and his wife were puzzling over them. — 

“Dyer see this?” inquired Gils, “It 
Says: 

“** Age of father if living.’ 

“© Age of mother if living.’ 

“T suppose I must fill it all in ?”* 

The form was at last filled, and a few days} 
later Giles received a visit from the authorities. 

“What do you mean by your form ?”’ said an 
official. ‘You state your father’s age as one 
hundred and ten and your mother as one hundred | 
and cleven. It’s ridiculous!” 

“No, it ain't!” replied Giles. ‘ You're paper ; 
sez, ‘if living,’ and that’s the age they'd be if; 
they was alive now!” 


Tondoner: ‘How many peaches do you get, 
from this tree every year?” 
Countryman : “ Not one.” 
Londoner; “How funny! Why is that, I) 
wonder ?” | 
Countryman: “It's a plum tree.” 


Tk prisoner at the bar had a long list of previous 
convictions against him. 

“Your worship,” he said to the judge, ‘“ would | 
you mind pestponing the case for a week, the | 
lawyer who is defending me is ill ?* | 

“But you were arrested with your hand in the 
gentleman’s pocket,” objected the judge. ‘“ Vhat | 
possible defence can your lawyer make ?” 

‘* Just so, your worship. That’s why I want the | 
case postponed. I’m curious to know what on | 
earth he will say!” 


Father: “You must respect your teacher, | 
Tommy, he is a man of much learning. He could | 
enlighten you on any subject.” H 

Tommy: ‘“He’s no good, father, Why, he 
doesn’t even know the names of the teams in for 
the Cup Final!” 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. | 
IxEstEry and Cokey were business rivals, and | 
they never lost an opportunity of scoring off onc | 
another. One day flestain sold Cokey a lame | 
horse for five pounds, and Ikestein crowed. 

“You're had this time, Mr. Clever!” he said. 
“That herse you have just bought is lame.” 

“Not a bit!” retorted Cokey, grinning broadly. 
‘*He only limps because he’s badly shod. He! 
He!” 

“Wrong again!’ chuckled Ikestein. ‘ You 
was too clever, my friend. I had the horse badly | 
shod on purpose to deceive you. What do you say | 
to that?” | 

*“ Nover mind!” said Cokey. “It was a bad , 
five-pound note [ gave you for the horse, anyway !”’ 


NO MUSCLES NEEDED. 
Aren't you afraid to lift those heavy dumb-bells?” 


word ! 
happie : I don’t lift them, deah 


boy. I simply woll them ovah the 


WEEK ENDING 
__ Apri 13, 1911, 
GOOD AND BAD Points. 
. Dip you enjoy your coun 
sir?” asked the waiter of  {!,. : 
who had dined. a See 
* Well—er——.” 


“Excellent coffee, sir, was it not? Wy, rail 
ourselves upon our coffee. I should very > 
like to hear your opinion of it.” 

“ Waiter, that coffee had its good points 2:1 ily 
bad points. One of its good points is that t!, : a 
no chicory in it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, rubbing his }1.))' in 
expectation of a tip. “ Very good point, <i). \5 


chicory in it.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the diner, ‘and one of jt. tag 
points is that there is no coffee in it.” 

And the waiter’s smile faded away, 


Young Wife (in a passion): “TI shall go strait 
home to my mother!” ; 

Husband (calmly): ‘Very well. Hers tg 
money for your railway fare.” 

Wife (after counting it): ‘ But that ist enous) 
for a return ticket.” ; 

Author : “ You must be more careful about t!i3 
musical comedy.” 

sictress : **‘ Why ?” 

Author: “ Last night you played the thi:l at 
before the first. Nobody noticed it, but st:il it 
shows bad management, you know.” 


THE FLYING CRAZE. 

‘*Wuere's Harry ?” inquired the visitor of (9 
youngest member of the Bronson householl. 

“In the attic upstairs building an acroplauc.? 

“ Where's Fred?” 

“Tn the cellar, making a bi-planc.” 

“Where's Aibert ?” 

“In the dining-room designing a mono; lane." 

“Where's Willie 2?” 

“Tn the garden testing his flying-cycle.” 

‘Where's your father ?” 

“In bed. His airship went wrong last niz't 
when he was flying it !’* : 


Wife: “ Wretch! Show mo that Iciter.’, 

Husband: “* What letter?” 

Wife: **That one in your hand. It’s fiona 
woman I can see by the writing, and you tarnol 
pale when you saw it.” 

Husband : “Yes. Here it is. It's your dress. 
maker's bill.”* 


’ 


“ Now, Miss Agely,” said young Mr. Rich, “I 
should like to propose——” 
“Oh, this is so sud——” 
“That we have some ice-cream 
“That would be lovely! I like straw——’ 
“Some evening when the weather is warm 


” 


Bargain-Hunter : “ How much is this stuu a 
yard?” 

Salesman : “ Sevenpence, madam.” 

Bargain- Hunter: ‘Vievenp ive? 
Too much! Ill give vou tev. 

Salesman; “I said sevenpeney 
madam.” 

Bargain- Hunter: “Sevenp ic ? 
T'll give you sixpence ! ” 


TOO LATE! ALAS! TOC LA"! 
“CeorRGE! Oh, George! Coo! 
Come!” 
What was that? George Bile 'v 
svrang from his bed at the sow! :! 
his wife’s voice raised in H 
cntreaty. 

“George! Oh, George!” 

She was in peril. She, 3 
he loved hetter than life i. 
his young wife, his fist and + 
love! 


“George! Oh! Oh! Quichty' 
Oh, how he scrambled into 
clothes. Not a second must be. % 
Ife must save her. nasi 
“George! George!! Georee' 

At last he is on his way ¢ 
three steps at a time, to * °% 


breathless, at the parlour door. 

“Oh! Oh! George, yous |? 
late! Too late!” a 

“Too late!” gasped George, S! > 
into a chair. 

“Yes, the baby had his toc 
mouth and he looked so funny ! 
did want you to sce him: 
didn’t you come when I calleit ? 


<e 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


This instalment contains a marvellously graphic account 


of the great boxing contest between Lang and Inglis. 


Driven fom Home | 
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* CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO. ‘ 
The Great Fight at Havaslam’s. “ 
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CrcsiNeTon’s summer sale was a thing of the 
,:. It had beaten all previous records; yet there 
wos no expression of satisfaction or triumph on 
Mark Crushington’s face as he sat in his palatial office, 
his shoulders hunched, his heavy brows knit, and 
the look in his small, deep-set eyes eloquent of 
glen plessness. 

; a5 the morrow he was setting forth to Paris in quest 
of distraction. He had given Madame Rose and the 
Kichards girl a start. ouldn’t do for the great 
Ciui-hington to travel with them; but to tum up 
casually at the hotel where | would be staying, 
to unbend and seem to discard his responsibilities 
ind his greatness—that would be ali right. Not the 
yest time Mark Crushington had adopted such tactics. 

‘Then, aS his thoughts returned to business, he 
tached out to press the bell that in the past would 
jave brought Death silently and almost simultancously 
into the room. But he was forgetting. 

“Ifing him!’ he growled. “I found him starving 
-— iawn in the gutter—fed him—clothed him—and 
this is his gratitude !”” 

He only realised the value of Death, the man he 
hid bullied and driven and treated like a slave, since 
‘'e latter had left him. He had fancied that when 
ie gave life to Death’s half-starved body the night 
he came upon him on the Embankment 4 had pur- 
chased his soul, and had long ago crushed out any 
spirit of independence that had survived. 

When he received a brief letter from Death on the 
motning following Miss Binney’s late and unex- 
pected visit to his office, without date or address, 
stating without explanation of any kind that Mr. 
Crushington must find himself another private secre- 
tary, Crushington had been scarcely able to credit 
his eyes. It staggered him. He had not conceived 
it possible for Death to assert himself in any way. 

Since when Crushington had been turning the 
matter over in that brain of his that took stock of 
dctails as well as of big issues, and his intense curiosity 
had been stimulated on receiving a visit from a Scotland 
Yard detective, anxious for intelligence of Louis 
Death, though he refused to explain for what reason. 

Crushington’s curiosity h thus been whetted. 
Gut other matters had occupied his thoughts. Miss 
lsinney had left his employment; he had not scen 
ler since that night of her unexpected visit ; but he, 
the great Crushington, who, in the past had been 
looked on as invincible and resistless, knew that 
sooner or later—sure as fate—she would come to him, 
and when she came he would have to pay up. 

From Zacky !” 

His thoughts had wandered again from business, 
hut he jerked his great head and squared his big 
shoulders, and forced himself to concentrate. But 
uistraction would be good for him. His mental 
- hinery had been overtaxed. Paris—on the 
morrow ! 

Then the telephone rang. 

“Hullo? Yes. Crushington. Havaslam, isn’t it?” 

Yes. That fight I was telling you about——” 

Crushington’s eyes gleamed. He loved a fight. 

“What? Inglis and Lang—not oft ?”” 

“Other way about. Comes off this evening. 
Fight-thirty sharp. Upset all my arrangements!” 
A growl crept into the rugged Havaslam's voice. 

But they’ve set their hearts on bringing it off to- 
night—for reasons best known to themselves. How- 
ever, I'm letting my patrons know—we shall have a 
good muster. Neither of ’em half-trained.” 

, Havaslam was angry. David had not turned up at 
tic gym.” for two consecutive days. 

Lang’s the man for my moncy !” said Crushing- 


ton 


* Lay me five to one on him, then, I’m a taker.” 

Done In fivers—for the sport of the thing,” 
replied Crushington eaudesaend ina ly He meant 
Fetting big money on in the ring. Havaslam was 
alg fry from a money point of view. ‘I haven't 
iad a chance of seeing cither of ’em shape. But I 
ran up against Silver the other day; told me to put 
i shirt on Lang. Besides, Lang’s got a record. 
tight! I shall be there. Eight-thirty. The only 
item in the bill 2”? 

Yes, If I'd had time I'd have fixed up a pro- 
framme—if I could have got hold of him I'd have 
given an exhibition spar with Jarvis——” 
bition hen are you going to have another try at the 
hk; ow? Rub it into him that you've a backer for 

in. whenever he’s ready to take on the job seriously.” 


**Not been near me lately. So long, Mr. Crushing 

ton. I’ve a handful of pupils waiting for me.” 
* * * * * * 

Tt was a quarter-past eight when Mark Crushington, 
evening dress under his coat, drove in a taxi-cab 
to Havaslam’s gymnasium and school-of-arms in the 
Tottenham Court Road. Taxi-cabs, hansoms, and 
motor-cars had been rolling up at intervals, and 
wherever there is a succession of vehicles from which 
men mostly in evening dress alight and enter a building, 
there pretty certainly will people stop and stare. 
Admission was by card—or identification by the two 
very stalwart, handy-looking men in uniform, 
“Haversham’s Gymnasium” lettered on their caps. 
It was a private affair. 

‘“‘ A big scrap on ter-night, by the look of things!’ 
said a newsboy, driving an elbow into his com- 
panion’s ribs. ‘‘ Wot ‘ud I give to be inside. Mind 
yer, they does things proper at Uppercut’s.” 

‘“* Who said a fight ?” 

The newsboy turned, and eyed the speaker, a 
ragged, tramp-like figure of a man, the white dust of 
roads on his boots and trousers. His lower face was 
stubbly, and an odour of beer emanated from him. 
A coloured handkerchief was knotted round his rugged 
throat in place of a collar. His low-browed face wore 
an expression in which cunning and a suggestion of 
strength were mixed curiously. 

“ T said a fight !’ said the newsboy, almost defiantly. 
“* Holympier and the National Sportin’ ain’t the only 
places. And a big scrap, too, says I, judging by 
the folk as ’ave gorn in! ’Ere comes a bloomin’ 
millionaire, by the look of ’im!”’ 

Mark Crushington had quitted a taxi-cab; he had 
primed himself up with a good dinner, and jerkedthe 
chauffeur half-a-crown regardless of dial registration of 
eightpence. 

“«*Eavens above !” 

The man with the white dust of roads on his boots 
and trousers had fallen back a pace. 

“°Eavens above! Brother o’ mine! No. I've 
not got ’em again!” 

It was Zacky. The veins were standing out on his 
a He lurched forward, but checked him- 
self. 

Mark Crushington, looking neither to right nor left, 
had reached the portals. The two men in uniform 
saluted the great man, and the door was swung back. 
The next moment it had closed upon him. 

‘* Barmey !”’ whispered the newsboy to his com- 
panion, and indicating Zacky. 

Zacky was jerking at the neckerchief round his 
throat, and muttering to himself. 

“Blood and tears—I’ll make you sweat ’em both 
as I sweated ’em—my Nell—my Nell!” 

He lurched up to the two uniformed men. 

“Here, stand back there. You've made a mistake,” 
said one of them good-humourcdly. ‘ This isn’t 
the Spike!” 

* * * * * * 

Havaslam’s gymnasium was packed. It was not in 
the least a depraved-looking audience. Here and 
there was the obvious professional fighting-man. 
Most of the men were in evening dress. Havaslam’s 
name was enough to guarantee clean, fair fighting. 

David was in his dressing-room with his seconds, 
and Havaslam. Havaslam gripped his hand. 

““Go in and win, Mr. Inglis. He'll try to rush you 
at the start. Keep your head. Let him wear himself 
out ; then go for him!” 

David nodded. His face was white and set. The 
crowd waiting round the ring anticipated a good 
fight. Its attitude was sportsmanlike, and, in the 
main, impartial. Let the best man win. It did not 
dream of the intense, terrible feelings inspiring the 
two principals. 

Rupert Lang was standing perilously near the edge 
of a precipice, though how near he himself did not 
know. But just now, as he prepared to quit his 
dressing-room for the ring, he had but one dominating 
thought—to smash, half-kill, kill quite if he could, 
the man who had tried to check him that night in 
John Hume's study at Hallard’s Cross. 

And David ? 

The man who would be in the opposite corner to him 
was the man who had come between him and the girl 
he loved in the past; the man he believed guilty of 
forgery ; the man who had used Mimi’s mother as a 
lever and a threat to gain his ends; the man whom Lily 
Grove had, in her delirium, claimed to be her husband ; 
whom he, David, suspected of being privy to the poison 
found in the Golden Specific. 

Win or lose, Lang was an unspeakable scoundrel. 


(Continued on next page.) 


Twill give twenty pencil-cases for the best replies, which should not exceed 150 words. 
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Mra. A. WORSLEY, of 40 Dyson Strect, Miles 
Platting, Manchester, who says :— 


__“ When I was first taken ill I had no idea it was 
kidney and bladder trouble, but before long I 


began to get gravel badly, and dropsical swellings 


came in my limbs—some days they were terribly 


swollen. 

“The pain in my back was almost unbearable, 
especially if I stooped. It was a sharp shooting 
pain, and it left my nerves all of a tremble. I 
often came over giddy. 

“ After a few doses of Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills my back was much easier, and the medicine 
seemed to clear all the impurities from the 
kidneys and bladder. Every sign of bladder 
trouble has now gone; I am as well as ever I was, 
although at one time I thought I should never be 
my old self again.” 

3 YEARS LATER Mrs. Worsley said: ‘‘I still 
keep wonderfully well, and never need Doan’s 
Pills or any other medicine now.” 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are good for 
backache, pains or dull ache in the loins or sides, 
dropsy, urinary disorders, and gravel, rheumatic 

ains, lumbago, and uric acid poisoning. 2/9 a 

x, 6 boxes 13/9; of all dealors. Tell the shop- 
man you must have Doan's Backache Kiducy Villa 
like Mrs. Worsley had. 


The book that every married 
man and woinan should read. 


WHEN 
MARRIED LIFE 
GETS DULL, 


WILLIAM KAYE. 


m Sale at all Booksellers’, price Is. ; or post paid 
for 1s. 3d, from A. F, SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C. 


TEACH YOUR DOG 
TRICKS-_WITH 


SPRATT’S 


MEAT “FIBRINE”’ 


VALS 


Nothing to equal them in quality. 
You wii! be pleased with theirappear- 
ance. Your dog will look for more. 


ABOUT 2!) TO THE LB. SOLD 
; EVERYWHERE. 
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Mark postcards “ Burglar.” (See p. 696.) 
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The odds were against himself, and David know it. 
But he was going to fight —fight fight —— 

His lips were a thin, white line! 

* * * * e e 

“ Here they come!” 

The buzz of voices ceased for a moment. 

Half-a-dozen men in sweaters and flannels, carrying 
buckets, water-bottles, sponges, and towels, were 


walking down the central aisle to the white-roped 


ring. 

The seconds. 

A couple of chairs were placed in the opposite corners 
of the riag. The men clatnbered through the ropes. 

A cheer went up. Inglis, swathed in a long white 
dressing-gown of bath-towel was through the ropes. 

Another cheer. Rupert Lang had slipped through 
to the opposite corner. The seconds busicd them- 
sclves about both men and hid them almost from 
view, 

Another cheer, a mighty one. Havaslam had 
clambered into the ring, followed by another man 
carrying a box containing brand new pairs of six- 
ounce gloves. 

Havaslam, grim, needle-cyed warrior, stepped to 
the ropes and held up his hand. There was a silcnee. 

* “Gentlemen. We're all sportsmen, I take it, here 
to-nizht, interested in the greatest and manliest 
sport in the world. To-night’s contest—to a finish — 
is hctween Mr. David Inglis, seconded by Dick Bulger 
and Mr. Robert Duckworth, and trained by myself, 
und Mr. Rupert Lang, seconded by Captain Maitland 
and Dick Sharples, and trained by William Silver. 
Mr. Edward Lauric—no need to introduce him to you— 
has been good cnough to consent to referee. And, 
gentlemen—please stop smoking!” 

A burst of applause, followed by silence—the silence 
of expectancy. But there was.a pause. Theo referce 
called both men to the ropes, and briefly explaincd to 
them the rules under which they were to fight. 

Back to their corners. David stripped, and then 
one realised what a long reach he had, and on what 
fine lines he was built. He looked lighter than his 
opponent, more boyish, and suggested nervous, 
tense vitality rather than remarkable muscular strength. 
But he was beautifully proportioned. 

Rupert Lang had stripped. His was a different type 
of manhood. ‘The same height as David ; but thicker. 
necked and deeper-chested, more massively muscled. 
He looked the heavier man, and was. 

On a raised seat alohg one side of the ring sat referee 
and timekeeper. 

Above the hum of voices, the timekecper’s voice : 
** Seconds out!” 

The men in flannels and sweaters ducked through 
the ropes, taking the chairs with them. 

The gong boomed. ‘‘ Time!” 

David and Lang sprang from their corners; faced 
one another alone in the ring. 

“See that?’ whispered the man next to 
Crushington. ‘They didn’t handshake !” 

The blue-white electric lights beat down vividly 
upon them, both naked to the waist—below, shorts, 
socks, and canvas shoes, : 

For a moment their eyes met—hate and a sneer 
and wicked confidence in Lang’s—in David's hate 
also—then 

Lang led with his left at David's head, followed up 
swiftly with his right to the body 

Swift as lightning David had stcpped back, light on 
his toes as a ballet girl. 

Lang was at him again. Again David was out of 
danger. But when Lang came again he stood his 
ground. 

It was like lightning the rally that followed. Then 
Lang saw his opening and took it; sent a long left 
crashing shot to David's jaw, and smashed home his 
right over the heart. 

‘Give him no rest!’ had been Silver's last instruc- 
tions to Lang. “Keep him moving. Hustle him, 
fight him, and don't forget the mixed grill!” 

The mixed grill was a doubtful speciality of Whirl- 
wind Willie's. The recipe was in-fighting, a blow 
over the heart, and before the opponent could recover 
a hammer at the kidneys—if possible, under cover 
of the mix-up, not a square punch, but a blow given 
with the edge of the open hand. 

David staggered back. Lang was on him again like 
a tiger. David straightened. His long left shot out. 
Lang went back, and his head rocked. 

David was on him. 

“Go steady !”” growled Havaslam under his breath. 

Lang, a master of ringcraft, ducked. went into close 
quarters. Two short-arm jabs over the heart, and a 
left upward jolt into David's face. David reeled. 
His lip was cut badly. 

When the gong went it was Lang's round. 

“ Five to one on Lang!” said,Crushington to the 
m2n next him. ‘ Inglis is grit, and light on his feet, 
but he’s outclassed. It'll be over in five rounds.” 

The seconds were through the ropes with chairs. 
Towels worked flutteringly like the wings of birds, 
a oxygen into panting lungs. Sponges were 


“Seconds out 1” 
Boom ! 
The wicked sneer of confidence was more pronounced 


on, Lang's face. Tho audience saw that he said 
something under his breath to Inglis, but no one 
caught his words. ‘ 

“Why don’t you fight, you coward ?” : 

It was an attempt to sting David out of his sclf- 
control, goad him into a fluster. Ife did not answer 
as they circled and sparred ; only his mouth became 
more tightly compressed. 

The smoke had somewhat cleared away, but the 
atmosphere was still thick and heavy. Strange 
shadows fell about the eon fe apap hall ; here 
and there a man’s face gleamed in a shaft of light, 
here and there a figure was silhouetted giantlike. 

Lang hurled himself on David ; rained blows on him 
—thud, smash, swing left, right, whizzing uppercut. 
Now and again David emerged, only to be obscured 
again in the whirlwind of Lang’s ferocious attack. 

“He’s making a chopping-block of him!” chuckled 
Crushington. 

David was on the ropes 

“ He’s got him——” 

Lid No ! »”» 

David had side-stepped. Lang swung round 
quickly, but not quite quick enough, David was on 
him, smashed his left to his chin, and Lang was 
staggering back, David was after him like a flash of 
lightning; he stood on his toes, up went the clean, 
lithe body, out flew his left, straight as a lance. 

The gloved fist landed on Lang’s left eye with 
terrific force. 

Before Lang could recover the gong boomed. Hehad 
done his best to force the pace, to overwhelm David, 
but he had.failed so far. 

At the opening of the next round Lang sprang 
forward like a man who meant finishing the fight. 

No preliminary sparring. 

“Now they're fighting!’ went up the hoarse, 
joyous shout. ‘‘ Ah!” 

Inglis, in the fierce mix-up, had jabbed Rang twice 
in the face with the left, and hooked him in the chest 
with his right. The spectators yelled. 

David had not yet finished with Lang; he sent his 
Icft for the point, and, though he missed it, the blow 


THE MAN WHO WAS WANTED. 

The man and the girl, who had met only a few 
hours before, rose from the rocks on which they had 
been seated. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “I'll come again. Yes, I 
really will. Soon, too. I feel somehow I've known 
you. a long time—all my life.” 

The man looked into hes eye. 

As she was about to hand him back his m-rning 
paper (at which he had not yet even looked) a picture 
caught her eye. 

She looked up to his face and back again to the 
paper, and he let his eyes follow hers. 

And there on the magazixe page was his own 
photograph, and underneath was printed + — = 
“THE FLAT MURDER. 

The Wanted man, Allan Playfair.” 

This striking incident is taken from our new 
short serial story “‘The Brand of Cain,’ which 
starts in out Easter number. Out next Wednesday. 


caught Lang on the neck and sent him staggering 
across the ring. After him went David. 

Havaslam was grinning grimly. Mr. Mark 
Crushington, in the front row of the special seats, was 
looking glum. He didn’t want to lose his money, 
and he did want to see some “ blood.” 

Rupert saw David coming; the bashing he had 
received roused the fighting devil in his breast. He 
had not lost his temper yet; he knew enough of the 
game to realise the danger of that. He stood up on his 
toes, straightened his left arm, and his fist landed on 
David's mouth. 

David shook his head and bounded at his enemy. 
And then, standing toe to toe, they hurled blows at 
one another's body. 

This was fighting ! 

Left-handed drive; whizzing uppercut; right- 
handed cross—Inglis took all he got with splendid 
courage. 

Then Lang played him a clever trick. He dropped 
his left glove over David's eyes for a fraction of a 
second so that he could not sce what was coming, 
then went fer the chin—and got home. 

Inglis rolled back, quivering, as though he would 
fall. Rupert was on him again like lightning, drove 
his right between David's cyes. At him again; 
bash—home with the left on David's mouth. 

David rocked. 

“You've got him, Lang, finish him off,” someone 
cried. ‘* You've got him!” 

“Hit him! Why don’t you hit him, Inglis?” 
another voice echoed raucously. 

Rupert was on him again, brad him to the ropes, 
and crouched to drive the right on to “the mark” 
and finish the fight. 

' Half the men in the packcd hall were on their 
ect. 

Again a voice from somewhere in the hall. ‘* Hit 
him! Why don't you hit him ¢” 
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Lang’s fist flashed out, the thud of the }.’ 
went home, and a hoarse gasp from D.\ \/ 
breath was driven from his body could Le } 
all. He recled against the ropes, he sccni.| + 
falling. But, no! Quick as lightning he , 
beneath Lang's arm, and, turning faced his fi, 

A roar of applause greeted his clever escay». 

But for a moment his face bore an exji- t 
agony. His mouth was wide open, as. ga<:' 
tried to fill his lungs with reviving, life-vivis. - 
The cheers secmed to madden Lang; his evi. |) | 
as he sprang forward ; David stopped him wit', 
blow, but he was swaying to and fro, stacsy:, 

“You've got him, Lang, you've got him!’ 
rasped. 

Then the audience became as still as (:.:! 
sympathies were going to David; his pl. ': 
splendid. He looked a beaten man—anil a | 
man is generally the real hero of a Britixh » 
Lang gave David no pause. These were Wil. |} 
Willie’s own tactics. 

He made a terrific swing for the latter's jaw : | I 
threw his head back, and Lang's fist smote 


air; so great was the momentum of the blow t. + ot 
carried him sideways. 

David's right flew out, but he missed. C0 '> » 
again, Lang went for his body. David i). °° 
guarded. It was lucky he did so, for the you. i 6 4 
cruclly low. 

It was hammer and tongs; too swift for». sy to 
follow with the cye. 

Once again Lang went for the body and: ' | 


it. David staggered back; Lang went in, 1)’, 
got in a kidney punch, using his hand in the : 4 
like a knife-cdge; stepped back; and, as J) 1 
writhed with agony, upper-cut him. 

David went down like a felled ox. 

In an instant the referee was in the rine. Io) 
over the fallen man and keeping Lang off. tho tiie 
gH was counting the seconds. Not a soun}« 1 
be heard in the building now, but the monsters :s 
“ Onc—two —three ” of the timekceper. 

“ Four—five—six ae 


And still David lay like alog! Then he rel! ever 
on his face, drew himself up on to one knee, i+ iin ts 
on the floor on either side of him. 

“ He’s donc!” a dozen voices shrieked from the 
audience. 


“ He'll do it yct!” growled Havaslam {hr uch 
his teeth. : 

“* Seven—eight—nine——” 

David-was up! Hunched up, weak, but up! 

Rupert Lang was at him again. David blu hot, 
stepped to the side to avoid the second, and di kiol 
the third. Then Lang drove him backward aya 
with a hurricane of body blows. 

‘‘ Keep up your left, Lang! ” 

“ Silence there—silence !’ 

David was against the ropes again. Lang hesitated 
just a second, feinted with his left, and then wd 
his right with all his strength. 

David ducked. 


Lang struck savagely at David's body. The !lov 
was dangerously near a foul. A storm of prot -'4 
arose. The men were clinching. Laurie -!ivrl 


them apart, stepping quickly between their | 

The moment Lang was free he sprang again at |) 
The latter covered up; he was still on the di fens. 
If Lang got home another of those fierce body !! 4 
he knew that he would be donc for. There was a y'ie 
long minute yet to go. And Lang was like a mali, 


furious because he could not strike his opjyi «t 
the deadly punch. 

The gong struck—the round ended. Tivos 
seconds were through the ropes like a flash. 1) ¥ 
worked anxiously at him, chafing his arms an! |, 
slapping his body. Again the towels worked like yt 


white wings of birds. 

When time was called for the next round Ds! 
stepped lightly across the ring; of the two he serine \ 
the stronger. Rupert rushed to meet him. but + + 
met with a stinging blow on the chin whicn » +t 
him reeling back. 

David had lived through the whirlwind. He bles 
several nasty punches from Lang, who did not - "1 
quite at his ease. David saved his strength an! ° * 
opponent still forced; the former struck one 
to Lang's five, but his one blow seldom missed. |. 14 
sees to overwhelm him, yet could do nothing » + 
Lim. 


Another change was coming over the fight. whieh le 
audience was quick to note. At the end of that 1. 1 
David was beginning to take the offensive. ; 

“ He’s going to make’a fight of it yet,” Crushing on 


said to his companion sitting next to him. * !: * 


beaten, but he’s plucky.” 

During the next two rounds nothing much hay: ' 
The pace had been too hot to last. Lang was }!!\) 
a more wary game, waiting for an opening which 1 
came, and David gave him no rest. His task now ' 
to wear down Lang’s strength. : 

Whirlwind Willie saw this and inwardly writ} 

“ Go in and finish him off !"” he whispered to Lun 

During the intermissions Lang's seconds wets 
over him like demons. ‘Their faith in his trem. 49 
strength and quickness was dwindling away. 
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Besiles entitling our short stories we sometines give an inkling of the plot in a short sub-title a 
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“Go for the body!” Silver cried 
Lu! him just now! Go for his body ! : 

Directly the seventh round was called, Lang tried 
4c of Whirlwind Willie’s famous rushes. He was 
topped on the mouth. He rushed again, sending the 
: BY and left to the body, David covered, sent his 
“hy *s eye, and then followed him up. Lan; 
rht to Lang » & 3 7 g 
sireated, feinted with his left, and, crouching low, 
‘ot in @ terrific blow on the heart. David winced 

nd staggered. 

Mt Jae up his advantage, Lang hooked for the 
fx, followed by a right and left on the face. In 
t;vng to duck David slipped, Lang uppercut him and 
. nt him sprawling. This looked like the end. David 
Ua not wait to take the count. ; 

Directly he was up Lang drove him on to the ropes ; 
J» had become the whirlwind again. In vain David 
siunggled to defend himself against the onslaught, 
to block, to cover-up, to duck. Lang had become a 
fiend incarnate, raging to destroy. There seemed 
nothing human left in him. ; . 

Yet David took it magnificently, keeping his head, 
keeping cool. For the third time he was forced 
neainst. the ropes, but, as before, he cleverly ducked 
out of danger. Lang turned quickly to uppercut him. 
Did avoided the blow, stepped back, luring his 
tponent after him, feinted, then suddenly drew his 
tim body erect, and sending up on his toes, he let 
lane havelit right and left. The latter was staggered, 
h recled, In a second David was on him, hooked one 
to the jaw, follow. d with a terrific uppercut. 

{ang dropped to the floor. David stood absolutely 
nvtiontess, and waited until his opponent was on his 
f..t. His mouth was like a band of steel, the eyes 
tlu-hed like steel, reflecting the “s white light. 

it was a fighting face—terrible, relentless. 

tupert Lang's expression was mingled surprise and 
row. He lost his head and his temper. He rushed at 
Jiuvid, sending his left low for the Bedlys followed by 
the right. One blow got home, and_half-a-dozen 
yoices from the audience shouted “* Foul /”’ 

David shook his head. Lang rushed again. David 
rmeshed in a straight, clean punch on the heart, 
{ullowed by his left on the chin. 

Lang was down! 

‘lie excitement in the audience was terrific now. 
Nen were on their feet, shouting and gesticulating ; 
the thick air rocked with their cries. 

* One—two—three—four—five—— 

Lang was up. He possessed pluck, but he was like 
a beast now rather than a man, and he now no longer 
fought. He raged; he wrestled, he beat the air with 
his arms, showering blows upon emptiness. He was 

roggy and spent. David beat him round the ring 3 
fre scemed to be hitting him where he liked, when he 
liked. He smashed him on to the ropes. 
sue aes gothim! He’s got him!” growled Havaslam. 
Ugh!” 

The gong had boomed. 

And at that moment three men had appearcd at one 
of the entrances to the building. 

They were in mufti, the three men—one a chief 
§nspector from Scotland Yard, one a divisional inspector 
from a police-station in Kentish Town, and tho third 
darvis—no longer of the P.Q. division, but transferred 
to Scotland Yard. The Assistant Commissioner was 
HS Nl pened with him, and was personally responsible 
er this, 

It would have been possible, ‘despite the crush of 
cl scly-packed spectators, to have reached tho rin 
then and there. The inspector from Scotland Yard 
Was in command. 

* Half a minute!” he whispered, and stood still. 

But they were three-minute rounds. 

“Wish I'd been here from the start!” thought 
Servis. “The straight man isn’t always the best man 
fn the ting, but may the straight man wia—whip that 
B\ine! 

* Seconds out!” 

There was a scuttling through the ropes. 

* Round eight |” 

Both men were on their feet. The gong boomed. 
Tvid's face was a grey-white monotone. Who shall 
t.v what thoughts of Mimi, of treachery, of all she 
and he had suffered at the hands of the man facing 
hin now, had crowded through his mind during the 

terval, 

I.ang stood crouchingly. No whirlwind tactics now. 
A desperate devil looked out from his narrowed, 
wuching eyes. No taunt slipped from his thin, 
tishtly drawn lips. But a fight was not lost till it 
wis Won, 

David was on him, but Lang sprang back out of 
Teice, David on him again, but Lang side-stepped. 

‘Vizht, man—fight !” roared a score of voices. 

,. He's showing the white feather!” The words 
aaa Jarvis. ‘sail 
\vid's glove had barely flip Lang's forehead, 
Vt Lang had gone down, aad Legere the count. 
He Was fighting for time, for recovery. The pace of 
tie last round had been killing. The brief interval 
wd barely given him time to get back his wind. 
Csndition ‘was beginning to tell eloquently now. 

David stood back, every muscle taut, the referec 
“ween him and the man on the floor. Lang rose on 
the“ Nine 1” 

A grunt of disgust from Jarvis. David staggered 


fiercely. * You 


” 


4ccordingly I want readers to see if they can make @ good sub-title for the story entitled; 
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Lang with a left-hander; Lang slipped into a clinch 
to avoid punishment, and was holding, despite the 
stentorian command of the referce to break. 

meen i rae howled at him. 

© referee tu away; passed between, 
pushing David back, : ei = 

“ Fight, Lang—for Heaven's sake fight like a man!” 
Thero was an imploring note in the voice of the excited 
sportsman who hurled the appeal at him. 

Then the crics seemed to madden him, his upper lip 
crinkled for an instant like a snarling dog's and Showed 
a white gleam of teeth. 

He retreated a pace, then, as David came for him, 
he flung his body to the left, and drove his right at 
David's heart. Men heard the thud, and saw him 
drive in a swift rib-binder with his left. 

A roar went up from Lang's supporters. In an 
instant the whole complexion of things seemed to have 
changed. But a fight is never lost till it is won. 

“You've got him now—finish him off!” howled 
Whirlwind Willic. 

David was writhing and reeling; he bad gone a 
ghastly, livid blue round his twitching and gasping lips. 

“He can’t do it!” roared David's mea. ‘“ He 
can’t do it!” 

Lang had missed with his left, and had been swung 
half round by the terrible impetus of the blow. 

“Good !” 

David had come again. 

“ Bravo, lad!” Servis forgot the presence of his 
superiors. ‘* By gum, you're made of stuff !”’ 

avid seemed to have flung off miraculously the 
agony of those two terrible body blows. Delores 
Lang could face him squarely David had smashed 
his left to the side of his face. 

Lang was on the ropes; he tried to duck, to break 
clear—David uppercut him—Havaslam had taught 
him how to put power into an uppercut. 

Lang's head was rolling loosely now from side to side ; 
a glazed look had come into his eyes ; his head drooped 
forward—David straightened it up with a half-arm 
jolt under the chin ! 

Lang, with a last, mad, devilish effort, brought up 
his knce into the pit of David's stomach. 

“Foul!” roared Jarvis. 

The referce was rushing upon them. 

The din was frightful ; but it changed into a mad, 
fierce, joyous roar, for they were sportsmen these 
men who had flocked to Havaslam’s for the fight, 
and the mad, fierce, joyous roar was for the man who, 
throughout, had played the game like a true British 
sportsman, whcther giving or taking. 

David had doubled up with a choking, stifled cry of 
agony, but before the referee, white with suppressed 
fury at the cruel and unspeakable foul, could intervene, 
David was straight again. 

Lang was clinging on the ropes with one hand— 
for a moment his glazed, bloodshot, half-closed eyes 
met David's— 3 

One, two! ; 

David gave it him left and right—the last shots of 
the battle. 

He had knocked Lang clean through the ropes ; 
then he himself staggered to the side and held on. 

Jarvis forgot himself so utterly that he threw up his 
hat into the air—and took no further notice of it. 

If the timekeeper counted no one heard him. Lang 
had rolled off the ledge of the ring projecting bevond 
the ropes, and only the heavings of his chest proclaimed 
him to be alive ; and the timekeeper counted off the ten 
seconds. 

Roar after roar went up. David Inglis, the best man 
and the straight man, had won. The seconds had 
gathered him up; he was still a livid, grevish colour 
round the mouth. The gimlet-cyed, rugged Havaslam 
was wringing his hands. 

Below on the floor the other group of seconds were 
bending over and trying to revive a beaten, disgraced 
man. Silver's face was like a thunderstorm. 

“ Get him to the dressing-room !”’ he spat out at the 
seconds, 

David was helped from the ring and surrounded by 
men eager to grip hishands and slap himon the back. 

“I'm Bob Fossall—Peggy’s brother !” said someone 
in tho confusion. ‘“ Well. done, old chap, it was 
terrific—stunning !” 

Then someone else had wrung his hand and was 
telling him that he was Basildon—Bramlecy Basildon. 

In the meantime, another scene was being enacted 
elsewhere. When Rupert Lang was carricd off to 
his dressing-room, the Scotland Yard inspector had 
whispered something to the inspector from Kentish 
Town, who had passed the word to John Jarvis. 
The three men were breasting their way through the 
dense, excited throng towards Rupert's quarters. 

Three men stepped into the dressing-room. 

Rupert Lang half-roso to his feet; dropped 
back to his chair. One of the three was known to 
him; he had seca him at the inquest on Durward 
Kenyon—John Jarvis. He guessed the calling of 
the other two, and the purport of their visit. — 

“Gentlemen,” said the Scotland Yard inspector 
to Lang's scconds, “we want a word in private with 
Mr. Lang.” 

For a moment Lang's head dropped forward, and 
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his lower jaw went loose; his hands clawed convul- 
sively at the arms of his chair. For an instant ft 
Jooked as if he had been dealt another knock-out blow ; 
but his head ca:ne up. 

* Clear out, you fellows!” fe whispered throatily, 
and tried to moisten his swollen lips with his tongue. 

Thero was a silent filing of men in sweaters and 
flannels from the room. 

The Scotland Yard inspector closed the door and 
advanced a pace, but Jarvis stood close to the door 
with the man from Kentish Town. 

The Scotland Yard inspector spoke: ‘I hold a 
warrant for your arrest on a charge of administering 
poison in the shape of antimony to a young woman 
named Lily Grove with intent to murder.” 

Then followed the usual caution. David Inglis 
and John Jarvis between them, yet each working inde- 
pendent ly—Inglis indced ignorant at this moment that 
a warrant had been granted—had brought this about. 

Rupert Lang drew back a little in his chair. He made 
no attempt to rise. : 

“You—you are talking infernal nonsense!” he 
whispercd thickly. 

The inspector shook his head grimly. 

“T must ask you to get into your clothes, Mr. Lang, 
and come along with us.” 

“‘Somcone—will have to pay pretty dearly for the 
police-blunder—ia any case, you must wait—I'm not 
fit—I’m——”’ 

Lang reached out for tho glass beside him. It 
rattled against his tecth as he drank. 

He drained the glass. 

But he knew the game to be up. He had played and 
lost, and he had not the courags to face the conse- 
quences. A ‘“ lifer”—to a man of education, who 
loved luxury and the flesh-pots ! 

In the nam> of perdition, how and by whom had 
this beca brought home to him? And then, during 
the bricf seconds of stony silence, he recalled the scene 
in John Hume's study at Hallard’s Cross when David 
had burst i1, when the game seemed to have becn 
played and won, and had flung Lily Grove in his tecth. 

Curse him eternally! The man who had thrashed 
him in the ring—had he also downed him in the ring 
of life? Outed and covered him with infamy ? 

“ You'll—have—to—wait!’’ he went on. “ You 
can see the state I’m ia. But you'll reSret this— 
I should have thought—I should have thought——” 

He put down the emptied glass, and picked up the 
cirafe as if to re-charge it, but though the Scotland 
Yard inspector and the two silent men at the door were 
ot him closely, very closely, they did not 
suspect his action. 

rash ! 

Ho had smashed the carafe on the table ; he was up— 

There was a rush, a shout! ~° 

But they were not quick enouw; 

It was the fearful act o 
desperately. 

Rupert Lang collapsed on the floor, bleeding to 
death at the throat, with the jagged neck of the 
bottle still retained in his hand. 

* * * 


* s s 
“ Father!” 
Gideon Lang, solicitor, of the firm of Lang and 


a coward inspired 


Wrackem, Bedford Row, was bending over hia eon. 
The scene. was stilt a dressing-room at Havasiam's.: 
As well as the Scotland Yard inspector, the men from { 


the Kentish Town police-station, and John Jarvis, 
a couple of doctors were present. 

But all the medical skill in the world was powerless 
to save the dying man. Death had just been staved 
off for a while. 

‘“*My boy—my boy!" 

For Gideon Lang loved his son. 

“ Father!” 

The police had fallen back. These were last moments. 
The dying man’s voice was so faint and choking they 
did not catch his words. Gideon Lang, his parchmont- 
coloured face distorted with grief, had brought his 
ear close to the moving lips. 

“ Father—David Inglis—Mimi—the pack of ’em— 
Tevonge—revenge—revenge me!” 

Then blood gushed up into Rupert Lang’s mouth, 
and the end came. 
* * * * * * 

Mark Crushington hated to be proved fallible. 
He had felt sure that Lang would win, and been 
guilty of an error of judgment. Nevertheless, the 
excitement of the night more than compensated him 
for the loss of pride. 

_After the fight, he had not waited, and was elbowing 
his way through the stream, an excited human stream 
discussing the fight as it flowed from Havaslam’s 
into the Tottenham Court Road. 

He looked about him for a cab, but cabs happened 
4 be at a premium. He might pick up one furthe: 
along. 

Ho would turn up at businces next morning, sec 
to it that all the wheels should run smoothly durinz 
his absence in Paris, and catch the two-twenty boat- 
train at Charing Cross. A savage growl escaped him. 
At such a time of absence Louis Death would have been 
invaluable, had been so invaluable in the past. 

It was late, but there was traffic about, though every 
cab scemed to have its occupants. 
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“ Brother o’ mine,” whispered the tramplike mano 
who was dogging the footsteps of the big man fn 
evening-dress with the air of a person who owned tho 
major part of the world, “I'm a-goin’ to ’ave blood 
and tears out of ye!” 

Yacky had snatched time from his vigil outside 
Havaslam's for drink. His eyes were bloodshot. 

“You're goin’ to ’ave it, long drawn out—as long 
drawn out as my suffering’s been—which all the 
drink’s never quite drowned!” 

He was muttering to himself. Then, as the man 
ahead paused for a moment on‘the kerb, waiting his 
moment to cross the street, Zacky paused also. 

Then Crushington saw his opportunity and took 
it. Zacky lurched forward, but the gap in the traffic 
had closed, hidden his prey from him—the prey he 
did not wish to kill, or at least not till he had played 
with it and worried it first as a cat worries and plays 
with a mouse, letting it slin—only to claw it back from 
escape. 

But he mustn’t lose him now ! 

Zacky dodged under a horse's head. and the driver 
of the hansom flung down rude, forcible remarks at 
him. Zacky’s retort was unprintable. 

Into the reverse stream of traffic on the far side of 
the road—Zacky could see him now ! 

“ Oh—thore you are, you beauty!” 

Crushington had gained the far pavement, and 
stopped. He had wedged a cigar between his teeth, 
and sheltered a match ia the palms of his hands. 

oe Hi ! ” 

But the driver of the taxi-cab shouted and jammed 
on the brakes too late. Zacky had slipped on the 
banana skin—the “bonnet”? caught him—wheels 
crushed over him. 

Crushington heard the shouts; saw a chauffeur 
spring from his cab; the sudden pulling up of all 
traffic; the magic swift appearance of a Couple of 
policemon. 

Ie was quick to reach the spot. A man run over. 
Tho white-faced chauffeur protesting almost hvsterically 
that it was not his fault, that the poor fellow had 
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THE SLEEP-WALKER. 
It was after eight o'clock when Allan Player awoke. 
“Queer 1” he said. Then, after a moment: ‘I 
believe it was a plesiosaurus that was chasing me in 
my dreams. But, no; there was a human face in 
tt, I know. And I think I fought, though I was 
frightened!” He flung back the bedclothes. 

As he did so his eye fell upon hts arm. 

** Good heavens 1” 

He might well start. The blue silk sleeve of his 
yjamas was splashed with a red stain, and his 
hand was simply covered with the same crimson colour. 

And in the next room lay his best friend, stabbed 
to the heart. 

This is a telling incident in “The Brand of 
Cain,” the new short serial story which starts in 
next week’s Easter Number. 
SHSSCSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSOSOSOSSOS: 

slipped and fallen. But no one was paying much 
attention to him. 

“Stand back there!” 


The policemeh were bending over the man in the. |- 


road. One of-them looked up sad: gave .a. short 
command. A man-ecuttled away to the near police- 
station to say an ambulance -was needed. 

Crushington, by sheer weight of his big body, 
drove his way through the hunan circle. 

“Can I help?” 

His curt, commanding tones compelled attention. 

‘No, sie!’ said one of the policemen, and altered 
his position slightly. 

Crushington saw the face of the man who lay on 
the road. He thrust his face forward as if his eyes 
had played him false, or his imagination a trick. Then 
his hand went to his throat. 

One of the policemen was looking up at him again. 

** Did you sce it happen, sir ? ”’ he asked. 

“ No—no!” 

A couple more policemen forced their way through. 
As they did so the eyes of the unkempt, grey-faced, 
unshaven man on the ground opencd. 

Crushington drew back, turned away quickly as 
if he feared those opened eves, pushed a couple of men 
out of his way unceremoniously. and lurched on. 

Those eyes—those features—Zacky’s—his brother's 
—the brother he had robbed—wvhom he believed 
must have long ago drunk himself to death ! 

But he mie yet dic—he might yet die! 

They would take him to the hospital. Would he 
babble ? But even if he babbled of the past, of Nell, 
of w brother, who would gather from that that the 
Mark Kedlington of many years ago was the great 
Mark ig of Crushington’s to-day ? 

Unless Zacky had discovered the fact before the 
accident! Had he? Was this merely the long arm 
of coincidence—was it or no?” 

Some distance away, two policemen practically, 
without any display of outward feeling, but very 
carefully, were tucking Zacky into an ambulanco- 
stretcher that sometimes took drunken or violent men 
and women to the station, sometimes injured men 
and women to the hospital. 
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Zacky uttered no word, but the lisht in ; 
betrayed dazed consciousness. 

* All right, old man,” said one of the I: 
men as he prepared to pull up the hood ..-| ; 
him from staring, curious eyes. “ We're «.).. 
to the hospital—you'll be took care of there! * 7 

Crushington was striding on heavily +. , 
memories at his elbow that refused to be shi. + 
Words were in his ears; words spoken many y.:; ‘ 
when Zacky had made him a present. : ~ 

“ Beastly hard up, Mark. Only gunmeti} > « 
your birthday—must give you something, o!|.°. + + 

Not the value of the thing: but the tho. > 
remembrance! Zacky was always like that, — 

“©M, K.—From Zacky.’ ” 

The great Mark Crushington half-stopped. 1)... °4 
be easy enough to find out to which hospital 2... | 4 
been taken. He was his brother, flesh of 1; 
years back they had both said their prayers at 1 
mother’s knecs. 

“ No ! ” 

It would be better if he died. Let him dis: | 4 
him go to a nameless grave—or the post-mort: i ' 

‘That night when he reached home, Mark (1i1- . 
drank deeply. He had stecled his heart. bis | 
first time in his life his conscience so trou’) i} 
that he made an effort to drown it. 

How invaluable Louis Death would have be) + 
now! 

Next day Mark Crushington left for Paris. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE. % 
A Letter from Maisic. - 


5 Mo 0% 
ose reoege 


“My own dear Jolin— 

** Nous somines arrivé ! Or should it | 
avons arrivé ? But thia I know is right, ani + 4 
more is trye—tra2, you dear old thins! J/ 4 
aime! But I prefer good old English ‘lov.’ ¢ A 
I love you. Consider yourself hugsed ever sv ts. 47 
round the neck.’” 

A smile lit up John Jarvis’ face; recently >! 4 
not done much smiling. He had a tough, iron phi-: », 
but his body, as well as his mind, had been su!,j .: 1 
to a practically continuous strain. He was \ 3 
human, and the scene he had witnessed in a dro. + 
room at Havaslam’s was not easily forgotten. 

Now the inquest on Rupert Lang was over, at wii 4 
a storv of infamy had been unfolded, at which Ja:vis 
had played a prominent part, and a verdict of su. de 
had been returned. 

But Jarvis was smiling now. Same time, to con ict 
oneself hugged round the neck was not so satisfying o 
the actual thing. 

He read on: 

** Paris is just lovely, John. Madame Rose—so ‘9 
speak—has her foot on her native heath. I've 
nothing to worry about at all. We reached Paris t.. 
late to do any business. The hotel is most com. 
able. As soon as we had unpacked, Madame ise 
took me out; we went toa restaurant, and from tha 
restaurant to a theatre—rather a funny sort of ply - 
in fact—well—anyhow, after tho theatie we weut to 
another restaurant and had supper, and then we hed 
coffee outside at a little table, and all was lite aud 
most fascinating. 

“ 'Po-merrow, or. rather this morning,” continued 
the letter, ‘I’m goiag with Madame Rose to ti 
great business houses, and 1’m to wear the gown wil! 
—but men don’t want to hear about dresses. bit 
Madame Rove tells me that we shall be free to amv: 
ourselves after four o'clock. Crushington seems t) 
give her carte blanche—more French !—and, of course, 
it’s not for me to say anything about the wiy 1 
which she literally ‘ chucks’ money about, but it striss 
me as straining the word ‘expenses’ to uboit tho 
limit. They seem to include tickets for theatzes ad 
champagne.”’ 

Jarvis’ expression had become thoughtful, almost 
troubled. 

“T don’t like it,” was his thought, but he can’. 
himself up the next moment as if he had been di-lny. 
to the girl he loved. “ Maisie can take care of her>". 
She's true as gold and straight. What's more, >! 
knows life.” 

More followed, written in an unaffected, mt 
affectionate strain. Now her love, now her natu. 
healthy spirits and her joy of life peeped out. 

“ Bless her!” sighed Jarvis. ‘ Can't say I've talon 
to Madame Rose from Maisie’s description of °" 
Too sweet by half. Business is business. Av 1 it 
don’t sound to me like business. Maisic’s only }'- 
gone to Crushington’s, and she’s chosen right away ' 
go to Paris on what sounds more like a pleasure ah) 
than anything else. I reckon Crushington wes 
find himself in the bankruptcy court if all his buys 
carried on as this Madame Rose is doing. Iden!) 
it. Maybe I’m wrong, but it looks to me #1" 
Madame Rose was doing her best to turn my Mi- 
head. Thank Heaven, it’s screwed on the right wy 

He drew a bulky letter from a pocket. He | 
only been waiting for Maisie’s address to disp! 
The address was printed at the top of het |) 
Ho was trying to master the French languaze ') 
few spare moments, but he had never beet on!" 
own country. The letter addressed and po 
returned to Scotland Yard, to which he h«! 
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transferred through the personal influence of the 
‘secistant Commissioner himself. 

“ite loved his work ; his simple exterior housed a 
Ayoqed, ambitious nature. Novertheleas, he had told 
‘hisie, in answer to a womanlike question of hers, 
teat he would never so much as pause if ever he had to 
“yjose between her and his duty. ‘‘ You, every 
thine |” he had said in his blunt, sincere way. 

‘And now, after the receipt of Maisie’s letter, for 
perhaps the first time, the prospect of duty seeme | 
i-some to him. He wanted to be in Paris, with 
siaisie, looking after her. ° 

-J don't like it!’? he muttered. ‘It don’t strike 
ras being either a business or a pleasure trip. Some- 
tving queer—not quite ate about it all!” 

Lut duty was duty, and duty was calling. He told 
! f to pull himself together, and not allow his 
{magination to run away with him. 

i!v picked up his pen, and was engaged! tipon a report. 
whea he was sent up for by his chief, tho Assistant 
Commissioner. 

lc saluted like a machine, and waited for the 
great man to speak. 

Where Rupert Lang was concerned all was over. 
}e had tried to poison Lily Grove. The motive was 
plain as a pikestaff. He was engaged to be married, 
and wished to be quit of the unhappy girl, with whom 
| had gone through a form of marriage, even if it was 
not legally —s 

ut Scotland Yard had not yet got to the bottom 
of the attempt on =| Grove’s life, and in the course 
of their inquiries had unearthed certain facts about 
Madame Frayle that had resulted in a warrant being 
issued for her arrest on a criminal charge of an un- 
~wakable nature. Whether or not she had been 
privy to the attempt on Lily Grove's life was a moot 
point. Scotland Yard was inclined to think not. 

Madame Frayle, however, had disappeared. Miss 
Tinney, her successor, professed to be unable to 
throw any light on her whereabouts. Miss Binney 
herself was under suspicion, but there was nothing 


actually against her. Her statement was plausible 
cnough. There was nothing criminal in the business 
of a beauty specialist. She had saved money at 


Crushington’s, and had purchased Madame Frayle’s 
business. Her acquaintance with Madame Frayle—so | 
Miss Binney said—originated with her having been 
her client and taken Golden Specific with most remark- 
able results. Hence her interest and her subsequent 
purchase of the business. She had found Madame 
rae perfectly straightforward in all her dealings 
with her. 

Scotland Yard wanted Madame Frayle, also Mrs. 
Mowle, and also Zacky. Scotland Yard wanted Mrs. 
Betty Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton, alias Mrs. Bethell. 
and her son, whose finger-prints Jarvis had obtained 
when he visited the rooms over the lock-up shop in | 

| 


Jesson Grove. Scotland Yard also wanted Louis 
Death, till recently Mark Crushington’s private | 
eccretary. 

_The charge made by the newspapers that Scotland | 
Yard had done practically nothing in the Bewlay 
Street murder was unjust, and iaraoly due to the fact 
that Scotland Yard had only taken the Press into its 
confidence to a limited extent. Scotland Yard believed 
that it had solved the question of who had killed 
Durward Kenyon ; believed that it had discovered the 
motive. The thing to be done now was to catch the 
murderers, . 

The Assistant Commissioner leant back in his 
chair, and eyed John Jarvis thoughtfully. 

~ Ever been abroad, Jarvis ¢”’ 

the ce 

‘The chief fingered a paper. 

*“T've had a cablegram from Paris, from Monsieur 
Lepinasse.” 

Jarvis’ facial control almost failed him. His heart 
might have been a big drum being beaten by an 
enthusiastic soldier of the Salvation Army. 

Monsieur Lepinasse Was the famous Prefect of the 
Paris Police. 

“A woman answering Madame Frayle’s description 
has Leen seen in Paris.’ 

_Neotland Yard had been in communication with the 
( ontinental police on the subject of Madame Frayle. 

* Unfortunately, she was lost sight of. Monsicur 
Lepinasse, however, has reason to believe that she is 
still in Paris, and suggests I should send over someone 
acquainted with her habits and peculiarities. I've 
already furnished the Continental police with her ; 
linger-prints.” 

{t was John Jarvis, it may be remembered, who hal 
obtained those finger-prints before any definite charge 
bad been formulated against Madame Frayle. 

‘If you spoke French, Jarvis, you would be the | 
man. You had Madame Frayle under observation 
over the Bewlay Street murder, and the banknote 
business, but——” 

“ Beg pardon, sir. Don’t say my knowledge of the 
language is great, but I’ve picked up a smattering— 
and well, sir, the professors at Bonin evening classes 
arc Frenchmen, though most of my Icssons were 
through the post.” 

The Assistant Commissioner bent over his papers, 
his expression hidden. This was a young man who 

(Continued on next page) 
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Don’t let the smallest sum lie idle. The men and women who are amassing 

wealth to-day are not doing so by standing still, or by putting their ever-so- 

small savings out at beggarly interest for others to make money with. Why 

not place yourself on precisely the same footing as the capitalists, who are 
“making their pile,” as the saying goes? The 
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was being proved to be more nnd more after his own 
heart, as time went on. John Jarvis ought to reach the 
top of the tree! Man, however, only proposes— 
it y God who disposes ! a 

“In that case,” said the Assistant Commissioner, 
“you start for Paris at once with Inspector Colville.” 

“* Ve’, sir.” 

“Report yourself at once to Mr. Colville. Sust 
one moment. When you return, whenever that 
may be, I shall want you to take up the Bewlay 
Street murder again—that is to say, if the arrests 
have not already ‘been made.” Your reports have 
been quite concise and good, and are proving useful 
to those handling the case,now.” 

But Betty Hume and Louis Death had not yet 
been located. : 

Ani Steve Darrack, tragic son of a tragic mother, 
fruit of a girl-woman’s one act of frailty and a man’s 
calculated sin, had that day been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for his share in an outrage on Clapham 
Common when an old man had been robbed and done 
to death. Subscquently, he would be photographed, 
measured, and his finger-prints taken. 

But as matters stood now, no one had associated 
Steve Darrack with the man who had escaped from 
the house of death the night Durward Kenyon was 
murdered, or with Mrs. Bethell’s son. 

In the cell, in the dock,’ degenerate though he was, 
his one prayer had been : “ Keep mother out of this!” 

There was still a living spark in his soul t 

s 2 . 


“Our Father which art in Heaven . Thy 
will be done on earth as it isin Heaven. . . .” 

A woman knelt in prayer—Betiy Hume. 

She shed no tears; she did not sob. Death, who 
had broken the news of her son's arrest, had turned 
away. His head was bowed; a thin hand shaded his 
ey 


had sinned, her life had been one long atonement 
since the night she quitted the Vicarage, more than 
thirteen years back ; since it had been revealed to her 
that the child she had mourned as dead lived. She 
had worked for him; she had turned away that night 
in London when John Hume had been moved to 
forgiveness, 

She had fought and conquered the terrible yearning 
of her mother’s heart for her other child born in 
wedlook, her Mimi, for the sake of the t fon, 
When the police wanted him for the Clapham Common 
crime, she had sheltered, hidden, and comforted him. 
It was as if Fate with relentless irony had, chosen this 
son of hers to punish her for her sin. 
her was greater in her sight than that of husband or 
daughter. 

Even after that ghastly deed in the basement of 
No. 40 Bewlay Street, her remorseful pity and her 
love gained the mastery over horror. He was her son, 
and noble, indeed, had been her desperate hope and 
effort: to get away with him to another country, 
moved by no eelfish fears for herself, but for his sake, 
refusing to look upon him as beyond redemption. 

But she had failed. Steve Darrack had been sent 
to penal servitude for life. But she must not go to 
see him. If she communicated with him it must be 
done secretly. They were both wanted for Durward 
Kenyon’s murder. And haunting her, present now 
at her elbow-as she prayed, was the fear that the police 
might discover, must discover, sooner or later, that 
Steve Darrack and the man who escaped from 40 
Bewlay Street were one and the same. A great, 
haunting fear lest she, in some way, might betrey this 
fact to them. 

Even now as she prayed, a wild, seemingly mad, 
scheme was beginning to take vague shape in her 
mind. Perhaps it was as well that it was doing 80. 
Without something to think about, something to plan, 
without a hope of some kind, however desperate, life 
must have become an unbearable burden to Betty 
Hume. 

Something to attempt isa spur to keep men and 
women going. 

Betty Hume rose from her knees and took Death's 
hands in hers. The window was blinded, and the gas 
lit. It was no longer the neighbourhood of Walham 
Green, and again the woman whom Fate was con- 
tinually chasing and driving from pillar to post had 
changed her name. 

What time Louis Death was in Crushington’s employ 
it. had been often said of him that he could have given 
them lessons at Scotland Yard. Now, for the sake of 
a woman who had reawakened his soul by the tragedy 
and the unselfish nobility of her life, he had sloughed 
his bondage. But for him Scotland Yard might have 
run Betty Hume to ground cre this, 

Betty Hume was thinking now, and a look of terror 
came intohereycs. If the police should forge a chain 
between 40 Bewlay Street, and the convict segtenced 
to penal servitude for life forhis s:are in the Clapham 
Common crime ? 

Death read what was passing through her mind. 

. He was no superhuman being who could rise superior 
to circumstance. 

**We can only wait on circutnstance,” he sald. 
* And, in the meantime, you are safe here. I shall 

only come after dark, or meet you after dark.” 


' Ladies, can you tell me. Why is a jittsd lover like a latchhey ? (Turn to page 694.) 


es. 
Betty Hume prayed silently. However deeply she’ 


His claim upon’ 
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Betty Hume’s hands tightened on his. - 

“Men—men have escaped from prison!’’ she 
whispered hoarsely. “‘ Don t thi 
_ monseeto payne: 

rom —why no ve, my 

me Leger I l go mad, unless I feel that I am 
working, planning, doing something for my boy. And 
all the while the police may be getting nearer and 
nearer the truth!’ 

“Men have escaped from prison,” answered Death. 
“ But the odds are a thousand to one against sutcess 
nowadays.” . 

“ But with money, with brains—your brains ? And 
yet what right have I to ask this of you? You, whom 
I owe more than I can ever pay back?” 

" “ The first thing fs to get money!" he said. _ ; 

** Wait—do you remember that ey at Crushington’s 
when a solicitor came to see me—a Mr. a of Lang 
and Wrackem—something possibly to my advantage. 

“ I remember!” said Death. , 
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b 4 CHAPTER SIXTY-FOUR. = 
- The Penitent. & 
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“Davin!” ae : 

It was the drawing-room at Hallard’s Cross Vicarage. 
Mimi's voice was hushed, ne hushed. Great love 
looked out from her eyes, but her whole manner was 
awed like one who had not yet shaken off the stunning 
cffect of a great blow. 

David took her in his arms. They were silent thus 
for many moments. 

“We won't talk about it!” he said at last. 
Newspapers had reported the inquest on Rupert 


Ko, David, but father knows. I had to tell him. 
He’s so changed, David!” Her voice broke. | “So 
pathetic. He—he has done what he never did before— 
in the old days—when he was strong and well. He 
speaks of her now to me—mother.” 

in many moments of silence. 
. “YT want you, Mimi,” said David presently, “‘ to 


POSOSSSOCOOOSSOSOSS SSS HOSS OHOOSO SOSH OHO OOOS 
A TERRIBLE FIX. 

“ What shall I do, Radford?" asked Player at 
the end of his narrative. “I’m in a terrible fiz. 
Shall I go to.Scotland Yard and tell the whole story? 
T shall go mad sf I don’t do something.” 

* Don’t be hasty, Player,” replied Radford. 
“There's a way out, I’m sure. Now listen to me. 
To begin. I know, and you know, that there iz no 
real blame that can be attached to you. What was 
done was done in your sleep, and as far as intention 
goes-you are as innocent of this action as I am. 

“ Rverything considered, you have only one chance, 
and that ss in flight. You have to disappear.” 

This is an extract from our new short scrial 
atory, ‘‘ The Brand of Cain,” which starts in next 
week's Easter Number. 
SOOSSHSSSSSSSSHSSHSOSOSOOHSSOGOS OSE OO SOOOOE 


tell your father I am herc—ask him if he will eee 
me.” — 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have heard from Peggy Fossall ?” 

it Yes. ” 7 


““She has told you I am free ?” 

“ Yes—dear, splendid Peggy.” 

Again a silence. 

“What are you going to say to father?” whispered 
a at ~s is 5 ‘ 

“I’m going to ask him a second time for you, m 
beloved ae a ; of 


Pe i ‘met. ~ 
* TY will tell him you're here, David!” 

Mimi went silently from the room. When she 
returned to David her eyes were very misty. 

“ Father will see you, David. He seemed to think 
you would come——” 

But she broke down and hid her face in hér hands. 

David knew the vicars room. He knocked on 
the door. A uniformed nurse opened it, and he caught 
a glimpse of a white-haired figure Prpeed up in a chair, 
yet stiff-backed, and he heard a thick, mumbling voice 
—yet a touch of the old John Hume in it—tell the 
nurse to remain outside the room. 

The door closed. For a moment David's sight 
blurred. 

“ David oc before God I charge you to answer 
me this question!” 

Thick-voiced, but impressive now, John Hume, 
with the hand paralysis had not robbed of its use, 
raised the silver cross he wore—the cross he had worn 
the night his wife left him. 

“ Are you pure ?” 

“* Before God—yes!"" 

“That night—answor mo !—when the woman came 
to your rooms—were you screening another woman ?”” 

lis stood motionless under Bis impressive cross- 
examination. Yet he asked himself a silent question 
and answered {t before he spoke. Who had given the 
vicar a clue to the truth? And he answered the 
silent question with “ Mimi!”, 
“Yes!” he said aloud. 
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a a was—answer me !—that woman m-; « 

« es.” 

John Hume’s head dropped forward. {{j. . ; 
almost touched his chest. His mouth won | 
and twitched and quivered one-sidedly. 

The words came presently in a broken mum’. 

“Judge not—lest ye be judged! And I j,.! 
condemned—condemned them — wife — d.:, 
you! Great Father in Heaven—look down ,. 
and mercifully on Thy most unworthy servant 
him, O Lord, to make atonement! (iri; | 
before i? shall please You to summon him, —_,,; 
at Thy judgment throne, that he may find th. ' 
his bosom and ask her forgiveness as well as): .. 
Hear my prayer, O Lord! Hear my prayer ' 

David stood with bowed head. His *\ ., 
to that was unspoken. Then, aftera silence. |) |. -} 
the vicar’s chair creak, and he looked towa:!. ;. 
John Hume's head was up again, a hand « 
stretched. 

“ David, I ask your forgiveness—fetch Mis 

David returned to Mimi in the drawing-10), 

“Your father wants you—and me!" |. _,| 
quietly. 

She gave a little cry. That told her all. 1) | 
took her fa'r face between his hands, a face «:. 4): , 
all she had endured had written no lines, no w1.1;),), . 
but a wonderful expression of womanhood. , 

“Mimi,” he said rather unsteadily, for 1)... \ +. 
solemn moments, “ before we go to your fi!) + 1.1 
me this. Have you said something to bin: ir 


your mother, why I did not contradict Ji.‘ '5 
evidence at the inquest ?” 
“Yes. He has changed, David, so muh. ti is 


very frightful to have to put it so, but what [| 
not have said to him when he was well and 11.5: 5 
possible now. I told him that you found iny ner; 
that night, when she needed shelter and prot:: 1) 
no more than that. He was just silent aftiw. ‘4 
and told me to leave him.” 

“We will go to him now, Mimi.” 

John Hume’s back was straight when they oy > 1. 
He could only raise one hand. But he raiwil jt + 
priestly blessing, and made the sign of the «1 9 
true lesson of which was brought home to him .' |... 

“Come!” he said thickly. 

Solemnly he clasped their hands toget's: %1 
stern exhortation now how to live their | 1 
merit the. kingdom of Heaven. 


“ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive then i at 
t against us,” he said. 
Then the vicar of Hallard’s Cross bowed his! 


and wept bitterly. 

He had forgiven his erring wife. 
much forgiveness. She had sinned very deeply. so 
terribly. But he, too, had sinned blindly, Jolin fn, 
and now it had been revealed to him. 

He had forgiven Betty her trespasses; only |" ‘+ 
know this; only let her forgive him his tr~; ‘ 
only let him know that Mimi was happy; Vu!" 
him say : “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant sii) 1 
in peace, according to Thy word.” 

Some such thoughts as these were passing {hi 0 
John Hume’s mind, even as he wept bitterly. 

Wedding-bells ? 

No! Only the mellow-noted clock in the 1°" 
squat turret of the church across the drive sti 3 
the hour. 

But fancy had awakened memorics. 

Wedding-bells had once clashed out a joyous | 
for him and Betty. Notforhim now. ‘That w: ; 
ie back. The sin was hers, the frailty her: 

e might have been less cruel. 

They stood silent, David and Mimi, the ° 
hand closed over theirs. Betty Hume was o!) 
the flesh, but she was present in three heats 3: 
moment, and the craving in those three heait- 
for her presence in reality, that she might ~hu 
solemn moment with them that she mizht | 
herself to be forgiven. : 

But it was not to be—yet. 

““Now leave me,” said John Hume at !:-' 
when they both whispered that they would | 
stay with him, he added: ‘No, my dear «! 
Leave me alone for a while with my maker. 

Mimi's eyes were very misty as she kissed hin’ 
words. The vicar watched them from the ron 

“ Hearken, O Lord, to Thy stricken and wns 
servant’s prayer,” prayed John Hume alon«. 
bountiful of Thy grace and mercy to my chi! 
my son to be. Moy they be as one; may |! 
blessed with children. And grant, I bes 
that knowledge of this may come to her my “' 
that the knowledge that her child and minc ! 
and will, with Thy grace and mercy, know the @ 
happiness that is born of wedded bliss. Gra" 
knowledge of this may be vouched to my Wi 
her mother, and be as balm to her wounded News 

And here Iet us, who pen these lincs. Irave 
Hume with his prayer on his lips, and Sv 
David hand in hand, till the curtain rises U}o" | 
in the next act of this great life drama, vl 
second and final conflict with a crucl Fate » 
played before your cyes. 

(Book II. of “Driven from Home” starts ia n°< 
Wednesday's Easter Number.) 
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is not sweeter than the town 
residence, when Hudson’s 
Soap is used in both. 
Hudson’s Soap ensures 
Sweet Linen, Snow-white 
Floors and Tables, Spark- 
ling China and Glassware. 


Hudson's Soap is the long established recipe for 

removing dirt and dross of all descriptions. No 

Home is complete without it. No rival can 
compare with it. 
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RITE for handsome Free Booklet of Li-nola designs, with 
which are sent sample pieces of the material. This costs you 
merely a postcard, and the result will give you unbounded 

pleasure. It is the most direct way we can instantly prove to you 
what Li-nola is like, and we are particularly anxious you should sce 
these samples now, because there is certa'n to be one room in your 
house you are thinking of re-covering, and we know that if you once 
see Li-nola you will cover 
your room with it. Li-nola 
is not an ordinary floor 
covering; in fact, you can- 
not see it on salein any other 
part of the world. Youcan 
buy it only from Catesbyss’, 
for it isa patent floor cover- 
ing —the Bordered Cork 
Lino—and we can suit your 
taste because of the variety 
of ourstock. L.i-nola can be 
selected to match any scheme 
of decoration, and the designs 
are exclusive. It is, without 
doubt, the handsomest low- 
price floor-covering in the 
whole world, and it is 
specially designed for dining- 
rooms, bedrooms, chambers 
and offices, and we can suit 
your means because of the 
low cost, our Easy System 
of Payment, or a disccunt 
of 2s. inthe £ for cash. 


Vigorous Vitality 
& Sturdy Strength 


pt as the Oak’s sturdy strength enables 
t to defy the battering of the elements; 
so the vigorous vitality and reserve strength 
that “ Wincarnis” creates will enable you 
to easily withstand the attacks of illness, 
epidemics and disease. 

Over 10,000 Doctors recommend “ Win- 
carnis” because they know that it gives 
new life to the invalid—renewed strength 
to the weak—increased vigour to the brain- 
worker—and a wealth of health to everyone. 
Will you try just one bottle ? 


TEST “WINCARNIS” FREE 


If you would like to “try before you buy,” to 
prove its health-creative virtues for yourself— 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


é COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., 
W 31 Wincatnis Works, Norwich. 


Please send me a free bottle of “ Wincarnis.”’ | 
I enclose three penny stamps to pay carriage. 


NAMB... coseee 
ADDRESS... .ccrccssconscssereneees se Grecseersenesess sosesenasenoenened 


B.W., April, 13/11.  serccsscusscsssenssosesnes cevesonsscorent 


Any other size at proportionate price. 
We pay Carriage on LIenola. 


LTD. (Dept. 7) 64 to 67 Tottenham 
CATESBYS eecrtins, rox00n, we. 


Payee s “<4 
—— 
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AINTY DISHES. 
Scotch Brawn. . 

Buil an ox-cheek and two calf's fect very 
slowly till the meat slips off the bones. Chop the 
meat finely, scason well with per, salt, and 
allspice, moisten with a little of the broth, and then 
press into a cake tin. Turn out and serve. 
Stewed Heart. 

i Thoroughly clean a sheep's heart, and then 
stuff it with breadcrumbs, sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt. Stew it gently for two hours, thicken and 
colour the gravy, and pour round. This is a nice 
change from roast heart, and more digestible. 

a jade Pudding. 
ss "Take four ounces each of breadcrumbs, suet, 
flour, and marmalade. Add a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder and a little sugar. Beat an egg 
well with a little milk, stir into the dry ingredients, 
making a nice light dough. Put into a greased 
basin, steam for three hours, and serve. 

Savoury Cabbage. . 

Wash a nice spring cabbage and boil it in water 
with a little salt and a small piece of soda. When 
nearly cooked, take it up, drain, and squeeze it, 
and put it into a clean saucepan with one ounce of 
butter, a tablespoonful of grated cheese, pepper 
4nd salt. Pour over a little milk. Stew for ten 
minutes, and serve very hot. 

Buttermil co : 

ets ime a basin one pound and a half of flour, 
a teaspoonful of salt, and a small teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda. Mix all well together, and then 
rub in one ounce of butter. Make into a stiff dough 
with buttermilk, or, if that is not possible, sour mi 
Roll to about one inch, cut into rounds, and bake 
on a floured tin. 

Nantwich Cutlets. 

Boil a teacupful of rice in milk, or water if you 
cannot spare milk, then drain it. Beat up an egg, 
and add to the rice, with a quarter of a pound of 
washed and dried, currants, a little nutmeg, and 
sugar totaste. Stir in sufficient flour to thicken the 
mixture, form into cutlets, and fry in boiling fat. 
Dry on paper before the fire. Serve with a little 
sugar dusted over. i 
Cake Without Begs. 

Rub a quarter of a pound of good dripping into 
@ pound of flour, add a quarter of a pound of sugar 
and six ounces of currants. Dissolve a quarter of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda in half a pint of sour 
milk, mix this with the ingredients, beat for a 
minute or two, and bake immediately in a 
tin. If baked steadily for two hours an excellent 
cake will be produced. 

Lamb and Mint Sauce. 

ow that lamb is coming into season the 
following hint, to improve the appearance of the 
inevitable mint sauce, should be widely appreciated. 
After the mint has been washed, and the leaves 
are ready for chopping, sprinkle a small quantity 
of vinegar over them before they are cut up. This 
will on them quite green, and do away with the 
brownish coloured sauce which sometimes appears 
at the table. 

(Prize won by Mrs. Horace Foro, 4 Robert 
Avenue, Rusholme, Manchester.) 


Delicious Fritters. 
Ingredients : Half a pound of flour, four ounces 


of Demerara sugar, four ounces of currants, two 
large apples, two eggs, half a pint of milk. Mix the 
flour, sugar, and currants well together. Add a 
teaspoontul of baking-powder and a pinch of salt. 
Add the apples, finely chopped, with the eggs and 
sufficient milk to make the mixture into a stiff 
batter. Cover the frying pan with lard or clarified 
dripping, and when this boils pour in the mixture. 
The fritters should be about the size of a tea-cup top. 
Fry to a golden brown, and serve with sweet sauce. 
(Prize won by Miss ScuoFiELp, Stanmore, Clifton 
Road, Weston-super- Mare.) 
Delicious Potato Cakes. 

To use up cold boiled potatoes, take one pound 
of flour, two ounces of butter; half a teaspoohful of 
bicarbonate of soda, half a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, and a little salt. Rub the butter into the 
flour, then add the soda and cream of tartar, and 
salt. Put half a pound of potatoes into a basin, and 
mash them, taking care that no lumps remain ; then 

_ add them to the flour, and lightly mix together. 
Make into a light dough with cold milk, turn on to 
a floured bi and roll out to half-inch thickness. 
Then cut in rounds, and bake in a hot oven for ten 
minutes on one side. ‘Turn, and bake another ten 
minutes. Serve straight from the oven split open 
and well buttered. 

(Prize won by Mrs. W. J. Gitt, 10 Balfour Road, 

Poulton, Cheshire.) 


Home Noles Fage 


CUT-FLOWER HINTS. 

Don’t put the flowers straight into the vases and 
leave them to wither away. Cut the stems before 
putting them into the water. 

In the case of flowers with stems of a woody 
nature, such as roses and chrysanthemums, 
strip off the bark for two or three inches at the end 
of the stem. _ 

Place the flowers in plenty of water, allowing it to 
come to the top of the stems if possible, as this will 
refresh them wonderfully. : 

Lilies of the valley, tulips, and flowers of this 
description, often droop after being in the vases for a 
day or two. When this happens, take them out, 
cut the stems, and leave them for an hour immersed 
in clean water. After this they will be as fresh as 
ever, and you can arrange them in the vases 
again. 2 

If you wish your flowers to keep fresh for a 
lengthy period, lay a piece of cold paper over them 
at night time. 

Change the water in the vases daily. 


WHEN FRAMING A PICTURE. 
Next time you wish to fasten in the back of a 
picture-frame and-have no brads in the house, do 
not hurry round to the ironmonger’s to buy some. 


An excelleni ri 


substitute 
may be made 
from an old # 
tin. Takea 
pair of old § 
scissors and 
a cocoa or ff 
other tin, 
and cut out 
some small # 
V-shaped {] 
pieces of tin. +a"7' 
These will keep the back of the frame in. place 
quite as well as the proper nails, and are just 
as easy to manipulate. 


A PAPER CARPET. 

Ir you do not care for the ordinary dust-collecting 
carpet, and.would like to try.a substitute, you 
cannot do better than give the paper carpet a 
trial. 

Select a good stout wallpaper, of dark colour and 
plain design. Lay the floor with common brown 
paper, and sp a layer of thick paste over it, 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


T Brass Bri 
euittngal weet wenther” makina it 
extremely difficult for the most indus- 
trious housewife to keep her front 


door brasses mertscsiy Bethe. 


brilliant comes — 

the air @ amper. Here is a little 

plan to get over tnis difficulty. After 

lathe dipped invaseling. ‘Then revoliat 
e a y 

it “with a ary duster, and the tarnish will 


not come so quickly. 


polish scon 
rows 


before laying on the wallpaper. Smooth out all 
creases, and when the floor is completely covered, 
size and varnish the paper with dark glue and 
common varnish. When dry, place a rug or two 
here and there, and your paper substitute will last 
for years, and be equal in appearance to the best 
¢ t. 

rize won by Mrs. WALES, 9 Idlecombe Road, 
Tooting, 8.W 


TO LADY READERS. 

Here is an eppertunity for gon to win a splendid pair 
of scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you've 
any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of 
prscsical use housewives, housewives to be, and 
mothers. ! : 

And I em willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in this way. - 

Bupposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home’can be made easil 
and cheaply; write and tell me all about 5 giving full 


and clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it 
on this page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 
Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
ound in any cookery book, or supposing 
you have some brand-new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework; these are 
just the things I want you to send. __ 
)f course, it’s no use pig J ordinary recipes or 
ordinary hints for the home that have already appeared. 
you want them returned you must send a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Send ideas to “ Isobel,” care 
of itor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. . . 
Mark your envelopes “ Hints.” TSOBEL. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL, 


WEEE EN1)\..4 
Aprin 13. )17, 


HOME HINTS. 


When Bread Making, 

Do not use too much salt or the loayc, 
be light. 
Sponges 

Will not get slimy if rinsed in clean y ,: 
put in the air after using. 

Save Every Spoonful of Gravy or Stock, 

For a small quantity of either is. , 
improvement to made dishes. . 
If the Oven 

Is too hot, place a basin of cold water is: |: is 
will speedily lower the temperature. = 
Suet Puddings 

Must be boiled for at least two hon. | it 
cooked from three to four hours they will |: j.-.-, 
To Remove Varnish. 

First rub well with sandpaper, and t's, e 
spirit of ammonia on a soft rag. (Reply ¢.\ y) 
To Clean Paint. 

Dip a flannel into powdered whitiny. ,:,! 


-——. 


loot 


ind 


my 


rib 


the surface of the paint, and you will i: plowed 
with the result. 
Steel Table Knives 

Should never be used in the kitchen. fur if 


anything greasy is stirred with them they inccdi- 
ately become blunt. : 
American Leather 

Can be perfectly cleaned, even why. 
stained, if ru with boiled Jinseed 4: 
turpentine in equal parts. 
When Cake Tins 

Are worn thin, scatter a little sand 0; 
oven shelf before putting down the cake tis; 
will not burn in the ing. 


hadly 
aud 


r the 
end it 


_| Where Moths are Troublesome, 


(le 


Wana, 


Scatter powdered bitter apple uni. 
papers of drawers and cupboards. Ti, 
too, is useful for the purpose. 
if You Wish to Keep Books 

In good condition, have open shelves. 
doors certainly exclude dust, but they av 
keep in damp and harbour moths. 


(hisa 
apt to 


Tar Stains 
“May be removed from cotton faliiis by 
the spot with butter, and allowiis it to 


ps | 
remain for a few hours before washing. 


Your Perambulator Hood 

Will not crack if rubbed twice a weel with a 
good boot cream. I should adviso your hing a 
cotton awning for summer. (Reply t» Ni vuis 
Ong.) 

Pat and Suet - 

Will keep for a long time if finely shiv !!-4, 
mixed with flour, and put in a cool place. (Cteut 
care should always be taken that fat is ci.ojped 
very finely for puddings, 

To Stain Your Chairs. 

Scrub the chairs well and let them dry. ‘en 
paint with a solution of permanganate of pot.~!i and 
water. If not dark enough apply a second cou. 
Next apply a coat of thin size, and, lastly. a cut of 
common varnish. (Rezly fo M. P.) 


Leghorn Hats 

May be cleaned with sulphur and tlic jui¢ of 
a lemon. Stir a teaspoonful of sulphur ino ‘ec 
juice of a lemon. Brush the mixture well in's tio 
hat with a toothbrush. Hold under the tap fora 


minute to get rid of the sulphur, then dry in au 
airy place. 
THE THREE FATES. 

Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos are the nis 
of the three Fates in classic mythology. |e 
first-named, Clotho, was supposed to presid: at 
birth; the second, Lachesis, watched ove: ‘ue 
eventg and incidents of life, and Atropes ¥3 
present when the strings of life were cut. ~\)- 
posing these weird sistera to exist, we ©» in 
no way control the actions of the first and |.st. 
but we can -get into the good graces of Laci a 
Still in the realms of the classics is the be. \!:!' 
land of Greece, but she is a reality and 1" i 
myth. Very real, indeed, is Greece, and p>)" 
by a large number of ts who toil » ee 
year round for our benefit. They labour i» 
vineyard that we may subsist on its yield. / 
let us take the place of Lachesis, and cont! 
fate by the maintenance of good health tl: 
eating Currants. Currant eaters are °' 
healthy, because they feed on the finest! 
The more Currants you eat, the longer Wi | 
escape the intervention of Atropos. 


ah 
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Z-will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. Mark postcards “Latch.” (ee page 696.) 
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Pearson's Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Cure Yourself Quickly 
and Safely. 


Are youa Drinker? Do you wish to cure yourself? If so, 
here’s my hand, my warmest sympathy, and my positive 
assurance that within 72 hcurs after you obtain my remedies 
you will be better : atisfied with yourself than ever in your life. 

ou will not be sick during my 3 Days’ Treatment; you need 
lose no time ; nobody will know what caused you to give up 
beer for ever unless you choose to tell. You can enter public- 
houses, or even pour out whisky without feeling the s:ightest 
temptation. You will be cured to stay cured. Think of what 
you waste in moncy, think of how your life is being shortened. 
Get rid of the craving for ever. Bea manamon¢e inen. Youcan 
do wonderful work if not drinking. My A. trcatmeut will cure 


Get the Genuine Cure. 


Do you want to cure someone who is near and dear to you? 
Then my Treatment is what you should get. Do not be misled 
by what secins to be cheaper, but what is absolutely valueles-, 
and means a waste of time as wellas money. Do not imagine 
that because some advertised remedy cured jrst oue wi murs 
husband, it is universally reliable. Consider how many cscs 
it has cured. Read the Testimonials. If you have made the 
mistake of buying something which has done or is doing no ‘ 
good, drop in and get the true method, which cures in72 hours 


oe - a- BY 
No More Drunkenness. 
There is nothing extraordinary about the 18 illustrations; 


they represent a typical case. It is easy to follow the story 
jure depicted. I could show hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
interesting series,.all differing somewhat, yet with the same 
yeueral outcome. My treatment conquers the craving for 
dink, and it succeeds in very many casesafter all methods fail. 

Frequently, ‘arge sums are id for treatment in inebriate 
ho es, institutes, ete., yet. the craving is conquered only for 
a brief period, and the drinker is afterwa: permanently 
cured by the Woode’ Method. 

My system consis‘s of two forms of treatment, A. and B. 
My A. iccatment As guarantced to cure alcoholism in three 
duys, if the drinker wisely takes the remedies. My B. 
Treatment is the secret method which gradually causes a 
a testation of drink, so that the person hates even the odour 
ont, 

In two or three years the cured drinker is able to make up 
for what he has lost in many jan yast, as he is in full 
post easion of mental and yhys‘cal power. He becomes a inan 

one nen. 


Drunkards Can Be 4 ~ 
Secretly Cured. 7 


amend ne phout wuss es betng accomplished, and learn thasing 
hatter What you have tried in th "a ; 
ea‘e, guaranteed met! im 4 Ye past, you can now Bucci eutle 


Mra, R. Bf. Black, Edinburgh, writes: “My husband had been 
drinking steaiily for zoare. ceping it up all day, but yonrr m. dy 
craving I gave him treatment secretly, until he lost the 
oe H. Lancaster, Ullesctf, writes: ‘‘ My husband is complotely 
cured by your treatment, and is row inthe best of health and 

Pie a: eis verv pleased he has lost the craving.” 
witik ohn Hitchell, Alness, writes: “I had been a slave to the 
I faves y habit for 20 years. Your treatment cured me in turecd:y6. 

we ior no desire for intoxicating drink.” 
tree Nicholls, Bristol, writes: “My hustand hed been drinking 
F bot pt ostcds always atit. Igave hin your remedies gecretly, ond in a 
howe he was cured of the craving. My home is happy 


Mrs. Carpenter, Munckmead, writes: “My husband was foing to 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


If you krow anyone who drinks alcohol in any form, regularly 

or periodical'y, let me send my FREE BOOK, “Confessions of 
an Alcohol Slave.” It reveals something important, explains 
how you can quickly cure a drinker. 
I drank beer at first, then graduully developed into a drinker 
of strong liquors. For long periods I drank over ao quart of 
whisky, rum, or gin daily. For 16 years I kept it up, and I 
was regarded as a hopeless case. ut now I have a joyful 
message for drinkers and their 


Ly the clock. 

The Wocds’ Method is known tke world over; it is being 
endorsed nnd recommended everywhere. Why? Because it 
isthe mest successful a d most ivexpensive, gcnuine treat- 
ment that exists. 

I cannot tay much in this advertisement. I want you to 
read my book. It will be a revelation to you. 


Is Love of Strong Drink 
Ruining Your Home? 


Whether you are the drinker yourself. or the relative ofa 
éronker, I know that intemperance is doing great harm. I+ will con- 


MOTHERS, WIVES, SISTERS. 
5 tinue to be worse until the craving for alcoho! is absolutely conquered, and 


While drifting from bad to worse, as all slaves of King " 5 red, « 
Alcohol do, I unexpectedly found a true cure. It saved my | henthiscan ve casily done in J days why hesitate ano:her aay? Time 
life. My cure to k three days; if I had relied upon will power ‘will prove to you that men who have drank heavily for 20, 30 40 
oe faith I sheuld a ie a age necaure an alcohol slave years have Deen cured in 3 days without losing an hour's time during 

ag no will power while drinking. I rejoiced so gicatly athaving | testment. ‘ } he! 
128 0 wi Lowe TaMe T decided to davoto my ilo ta removing | yiteuats*aRtemet tags cote the ante sigue hr 0 eo Hs 
the curse from others. My success has been marvelloug. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, = | sieutsy 


My treatrent restores Will Power. strengthens the 
Bin see Ma Tenens Ores eter ne ge : 
, Heart, Liver, ri , eto. 
I tell about the secret in my book FREE to every person for sane hod putathe MAN Into that happy condition where he gets an 
relative or friend) who takes alcohol in any form to excess. My much stimulative enjoyment from a glues of water, buttermuk, or 
remedy is for either steady or periodical drinkers. Think of it, 
a complete and permanent home cure, between Friday night 
and Mcnday night, or any other 72 hours! I also supply a 


wreck and ruin through drink. The chan t 
: . ge since givirg him the 
Heatment is most marvellous. He has no desire for an) thing 
Mr. John Morton, Kilmarnock, writes: “Itave 
t no craving or 
desire totake any ‘aicoho:ic drink. ‘I cannot thank you tco rd a 
pe ad fool work will continue.” 
ihe a be n Gale, Dunst» ble, writes : ‘* Your treatment cured me in 
fe't beter ey niae wish for intoxicants now, and never 
Mrs. Matthews, K; “ 
; : yner, near Wigan, writes: “I have no cravin: 
Worth ng eatever since I took your treatment, and it is we. 
Wr. Geo. Rose, Worcest: . i 
' 3 reester, wr'tes: *‘ I took your treatment with. 
cut anyone in the house ‘knowing that I was taking it, It 
‘ For Drug Habits, including the taking of opium, chloral, cocaine, 
which will be eae, paregoric, etc., I have special remedies, particulars 
token, The Sent on application if you plainly state what drug is being 
sicchol hatte reatmen:s ‘are not the same as that which I send for the 
Tobacco Habit.— 
for my book on Tobesoe heen . Write, asking especially 


The drinker's other bad habits and his ailments, such a stomach 
disorder, rheumatism, liver and kidney trouble, etc. uenal y disappear 
when he is cued of alccholivrm. He begins to love his home and 


lerr.onade as he used to :'m gine he aH frum liquor or beer. 
reliable treatment whic’ cures drinkers without their all that is near and dear to him. He isa changed nan,and he fnds 


‘ : ; . Meine. 
‘aunareds Sais HORCUSSOREY | anmledgs: 101s Se Reatine sre ee That ener a ere olficacy of my treatment when you read 
with 8 Of References that you can write to will be cent I will send you my book in plain wrapper, promptly post | my absointe guarantee, backed by integrity, woney, bruins, and 


EDvwe = in plain wrapper. paid. Correspondence strictly confidential. reputation. 
ARD J. WOODS, 10 NORFOLE STRAT (3517), sTRAND, LONDON, Wo: 


LADIES snatyis PROVES tint | EAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pure; No preservatives 
GAUTIER’S PAMNOUS PILLS —aSeee the most efficacious substitute for cod liver onl; 
are without doubt the best remedy ; 


inven for child renans inveles. se ’ vai ube 3 
ae, nS a y to the Cow se 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses a Ama Sion, Dundonald, Guiliord, 
Lichfie!d,&e., by 
is TEN times more_nutritious 
than ordinary cocoa.—vide Lancet. 
COCOA IN PERFECTION. 

9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


minutes, or your money back. Avoid dubious 
headache powders ”—Kaputine is the safe, 
sure, quick cure. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson says: ** Have examined 
the Kaputines and found them to contain 


and Irregularities. are Strong, nothing at all likely to prove injurious.” 
Safe . .0., hi 
; ae aisiand op: ce, ber Sample freeto real sufferers for chemist’s Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


TH 0 S The = d.serip:ion 
A given of the little 
“sab? ns the 

finest shaving 

implement in the 

world {s confirmed 


BALDWIN & Co.,Herb-Drug Stores, 


KAPUTINE 


| Bor Ned, (Ciapeteey ley" 8e;) 18 1/- 
a 


Queen’s 


Daily Express, 2d. 


FITNESS 


In men of all ages. Why not write for free Book, 
and get fit by the standard, scientific me! 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, ete. Easy, 
safe, simple. No stomach medicines, magn » OF 
electricity. No fetix;uing physical exercises or + trict 
diet rules, no change of habits, loss oftime or oceupation. 
but an assured restoration for all men. See what cur 

tients say, I send the book and 1,000 testimoniels 

ree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Menti.n 
thia paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Busseil St. 
London, W.C, Established 25 years. 
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We Coom fae Sheffield 


NEXT WEDNESDAY ! 

Next week is my Easter Holiday Number. It 
will be a bigger number than usual, that is to say, 
it will contain more pages, although it will be the 
‘same price—one penny—and it will be the 
best and biggest Easter Number on ‘the book- 
stalls. 

It will contain the opening chapters of the second 
of our series of short serial stories, “‘ THE BRAND OF 
Cary.” This is a strong story and a gripping any 
from the pen of a new writer who is bound to take 
an early place among the best serial writers. of the 
day.” 

‘rhen we are starting in this number a series 
entitled ‘“ Wortp-Famous Po.ice MyYsrTERIEs.” 
These are the stories of famous crimes which have 
puzzled the heads of the police authorities of the 
world, The first of these is entitled “‘ The Persecu- 
tion of the Rector,” and is the story of the most 
amazing hoax that has ever been perpetrated. | 

There is also a novel and easy competition, in 
which the prizes will be free trips to London from 
any part of the country to view the Coropation 
Procession through London on Friday, June 28rd. 

Prize-winners will have all their expenses’ paid, 

-and will be provided with an excellent seat from 
which to view the’ Royal Procession. 

Bearing in mind the high prices which are being 
asked for seats along the route, this is an opportunity 
which should not on any account be lost. 

Those readers who have followed the fortunes of 
David Inglis and Mimi Hume in the 
“Driven from Home,” will be glad to know that 
Book II. of this story starts next week, and, if &: 
were possible, is more packed with human interest, 
action, and incident than was the first part. 

But that’s onough about this number, you get it 
and see for yourself. 

WITH APOLOGIES TO MARTIN. 
I am sorry that in oe of the great 
ressure on my space this week, I am compelled to 
Rota over the announcement of the third of Martin’s 
* Puzzle Contests for a £25 marriage dot. 


SCOTS TO THE SCOTS. 

-Ma conscience! Whit dae ye think? I’ve a 
wheen tickets for the Glesca Exhibeetion an’ I want 
tae gie them tae ma freens that read Pearson's 
Weekly in Scotland. 

I'm pairtin’ wi’ them, twa at a time, an if ye 
want a pair just feenish the bit rhyme that’s 
printed on page 674. The chiel or guidwife that 
sends in the line that the lads in the offis think is 
the best is tae get the tickets. Chapsye! That 


chiel micht be you. 

Ma conscience! Twa tickets for the Exhibee- 
tion for a wee bit line o’ poetry ! Wow, it dings a’! 

Sae luk oot yer Rabbie Burns and your Wattie 
ing and hae a shot at the poetry makkin’ the 
nicht. ° 

Man, gin ye were tae win the twa tickets, wadna 
yer jo or yer guidwife be a prood, prood wumman! 
CONCERAING OURSELVBS. 

In a recent issue I published a letter from a man 
who, wishing to influence my judgment, indulged in 
fulsome flattery of Pearson's Weekly. Of course, I 
often receive letters of flattery, ending with a 
request for something or other. But I have not 
been an Editor for—well, never mind—without 
having acquired a certain skill in telling whether a 
man is sincere or not in what he writes. And it is 
simply his obvious sincerity which I think justifies 
me in printing the letter of MoNTREALER, who 
writes : 

- “I take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of Pearson's Weckly. I have been a 
reader now for over twelve months, and I cannot 
. tell ia how eagerly I look forward to it week after 
wee The serial, ‘ Driven from Home,’ grips you 
with the same interest now as it did in the first 
chapter, and promises to do so until the end, 
although I hope it won’t end for a long time. I 
am glad that in Canada we can get such papers as 
Pearson’s to enliven us up sometimes, and help us for- 
get about the almighty dollar. I hsve often heard 


Not2—A p3n-knife for each reader 


t serial, 


from a reader who, for some reason or other, has 
not been able to get his Pearson's Weekly regularly, 
the following remark, ‘ Hello! Good old Pearson sl 
Eh, my! It’s a long time since I read it!’ It 
seems as if they are meeting some very dear friend 
again. Wishing you every success. ——— 
That is the sort of letter that makes one feel 
very happy. . 
MORE ABOUT PAPER-HANGING. ; 
Apropos our recent article on ag. faa td 
H. id G., a reader in the trade, sends in the following 


hiot ¢ 

“T should like to give Mr. P. Doubleyou one hint 
on paper-hanging. Before starting to use the paste, 
tie a piece of thi¢k string across the pail from ear to 
ear, so that when not in use the brush rests on the 
string. By doing this the paste that drops from the 
brush goes into the pail instead of on the floor. 
This hint also applies to whitewashing.” —— 

‘Thank you, i J. G. Iam always glad when a 
reader sends me a point I have omitted from an 
article. Your hint is well worth the pen-knife I 
am sending you. . 
MARTIN THE UBIQUITOUS. 

TuE following cutting from a Johannesburg 
newspapey reaches us from an African reader. The 
whole of South Africa has been roused by the 
question as to whether or no Lord Gladstone shall 
be asked to resign, and the letter is in this 
cnnection : ; 

To the Editor of the EventNG CHRONICLE: . 
‘“Sir,—From all sides comes the emphatic 
anvouncement that Lord Gladstone must go. Will 
you kindly let me know through the columns of your 
per if Lord Gladstone must go at ouce or wait till 
artin comes ? “Tam, etc., 
: ** INQUIRER.” —— 

So our well-known phrase has become famous 

even in South Africa. 


MORE FUR HORRORS. 

Here's a letter about a recent article. It comes 
from Skin. SIN is a furrier by trade, and he 
writes concerning our article on the “ Horror of 
Seal Hunting.” ‘ You might have added,” he 
says, ‘‘ that very similar methods are employed in 

rocuring the skins of the Sable and the Ermine. 

e best skins of both these species are trapped in 
Russia. The trappers establish a rendezvous where 
they ereot a few rough wooden benches. The 
trapped animals are first placed one by one on the 
benches. They are then stunned by a blow on the 
head, and immediately the skin is ripped under the 
tail and torn from the living body which is flung 
on a heap of others by the side of the benches. 
Sometimes the animal will live for hours. 

The reason that these cruel methods are adopted 
is that if the skin is torn off while the animal is 
alive it preserves its natural appearance. If the 
animal is dead at the time of flaying there is a 
tendency for the longer hairs todrop out. Moreover, 
if rnbbed in any direction the hairs will lie flat and 
lifeless. I believe that very similar methods are 
used in procuring the fur of the skunk, though I 
see? speak of this from first hand know- 

ge.’ —— 

These revelations are very terrible, and it 
is to be hoped that something may be done towards 
inducing the big establishments of this country to 
boycott those who use such inhuman methods. 


THE LATBST IN VERSE COMPETITIONS. 

Everyone will agree that P.W. has hit upon a 

decided novelty in verse competitions in the 
“Parrots” contests which are being conducted 
each week. To quote a popular phrase: “It is 
so simple.” 
In the old Limericks many a time you had to 
give up a good idea for a last line because you could 
not get a suitable rhyming word, or work the idea 
into a line that would scan. 

In “ Parrots" you don’t require to trouble 
about rhyming words or the laws of scansion. If 
a good idea—one that has some bearing on the 
verse—occurs to you, all you have to do is toe: 
it as smartly as you can in a line of no fewer than 
three words, nor more than six. 

“What could be simpler or easier than that! If 
you have not yet tried “‘ Parrots,” I would advise 
you to have a go at the new competition announced 
on page 676 to-night. Who knows but you may 
win our £5 prize. 
iT a chad pos BIT A dea eg 

ow should you apologise if your pet bulldog bit 
@ passer-by ? This was the let of e protien I 
put to my readers through the Footlines Contests the 
other week, and in reply T have received a big number 
of agg elge telling the answers that one ought to 
make, th> assurance being given with each that 


° 


whose letter is dealt with on this page er whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK ENDKg 
AprIL 13, 197], 


the advice tendered would act like the sof; , 
that turneth away wrath. 

** Lend the victim a fishing-rod,” was {lio | 
suggestion of one competitor, “ and tell hii) : 
home and say to his wife truthfully: ‘1'\.. 
a bite” at last !’” — : 

“Say to him,” wrote a second reader, - 


== 


I 


have h 
}fand « 
girl 


v various 


sorry, old man, but if you owe anyone a - ef aware 
I'll lend you my bulldog.” | 41.0. 

A third competitor seemed to think {).. -. hired . 
following would act like balm on the st. Mary 


wounded feelings. ‘Sorry, old chap, In: 
heart-breaking ; I’ve brought that dog up te 
pup to be a vegetarian.” 

in the other hand, a fourth reader cx;. 
the opinion that the victim could not be ot): : 
forgiving if you thus addressed him: “ Bec: .., 
stranger. It will be the making of the doz.” * 

Winners’ names on the red page opposite. 


WHY “ PEN *'- KNIVES ? 

SomETIMES quite trivial questions iny!... 
considerable ‘knowledge of historical custom: |° 
instance, Invina asks: “ Why is a pocket jii:.g 
called a pen-knife ? ” 

The answer is that these little knives worg 
originally carried on the person for the purpo-- of 
slitting goose-quills when these were used as (ie... 
UNEMPLOYED. - ° 

A sap letter is that of J. 8S. T. “Tama coy. 
args by trade,” he writes. “I have beri a 

ard worker all my life and do not think ti | 
am a grumbler. I do not mind being beaten ii 4 
fair competition bya better man. But all this. 


Y 4 
a 


my career every time I have made a little hie!) 1y 
I have been brought back to destitution thro, ; 
unemployment. have never been disci 1 ith; 
through any fault of my own. But I have b--n wel 
constantly unemployed, so that all my wa: !.:.¢ Plums 
been swallowed up in hanging on till I could « Harwe 
another job. What I want to know is this: [1 bate 
Society takes no account of the indivisual. bi: — 
shows itself quite indifferent to his fate, why s!i1i!1 
the individual take any account of Socicty » 1 :.in 
see no reason why I should not adopt the anir ist 
re of view.” —— ma 

our argument as it stands, J. S. T., is quo 
unanswerable. The only thing is this. I: per ee 
openly defy Society, you will be even worse of) 1)... Hazel 
you are now, for if you outrage the law you will 8 
ey be thrown into prison. Your lot is, of coi~. Ma 
dreadfully hard ; and gne can only hope that in ‘': J 
future something may be done towards remeily ii: 21 Gl 
.the awful evil of unemployment. Inthe meanti:, Claph 
the only counsel I can give you is to ive Barro 


circumstances as other men face them and “ he-p 
on trying.” 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on |. %- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's |i. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other comm: a- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these fs" 2 
competitions, — your reply to each must be writt) 9.4 


aoperare . 

. Mark each posteard with the name of the comp: 1 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand con's. \\' 
will find this name in the announcement of the ¢ ny.0 1)" 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are : { 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope m... | 
‘* Postcard ’’,in the top left-hand corner. ; 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thu: ' s, 
April 18th. ; 

6. Each competition will be judged scparately, as!" 
prizes, as anuounced in the footlines, will be awa) 
the efforts considered the best. : ' 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pi 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the pri | 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 
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“WIRE” CONTEST. 

vachapter of accidents was stated to 
ina house in the absence of the mistress, 
1s were invited to tell how the servant 


ants. The prize of 108. 6d. has been 
‘vo. Tompkins, 5 Clarence Road, Newport, 
he following: ‘ Baby ‘ fired’; Doctor 
cracked ; Police tracked ; Nasty sprain ; 


‘CRITIC’ CONTEST. 
‘ietverazors for the best criticisms of 
~ flard Luck,” which appeared in our 


vdale, Peterculter; E._ Peacock, Darve!, 
Richardson, 37 St. Join St., Oxford, 
tleath School, Nocton, Lincoln. 
FINISH” CONTEST. 
voing to marry my sister ? 
1. “Well, ‘Tommy, as 


* asked the 
her 


\« offered five match-boxes for the best 
these have been won by the following : 
+, Horspath, Oxford; J. Clark, Lilydale, 
Edwards, 8 Berger Rd., Homerton; TT. 
-<-ferry Rd., Westminster; C. Whyte, 37 
rest Gate. 


FUDDING” CONTEST. 
~ of the twenty-five penknives for the 
to the line, ** Georgy, Peorgy, Pudding 
as follows: 
. Lamyat, Evercreech, Bath; W. H. 
wth, Oxford; R. 8. Corner, 17 Ringham 
Misa J. Crawford, 275 Onslow Drive, 
Dovle, 4 Myddelton Sq., E.C.; D. Elder, 
', Edinburgh; G.. Ferguson, 81 Prince 
‘szow; R. Fingzies, 16 Rosevale Place, 
2, %) North St., Halstead; J. B. Hardie, 
. Ibrox, Glasgow; P. Hartley, 230 Dere- 
iwich; Hartwell, 19 Manthorpe Rd., 
< H. Harvey, 18 St. Hubert’s Rd., Gt. 
kburn; D. Hill, Cowper Gardens, Wal- 
liulmne, Fountain Place, Poynton; H. W. 
utne Place, Newtown, Bristol; Miss E. 


+ Jubiice Rd., Watford; W. Frankland, 
v-lore; A. Warren,* 21 Valley Rd.,, 
tue. N Leigh, 44 Alexandra Rd., Oak 
Woon, 22 Woodland Rd., Gorton, 
a) vell, 21 Molyneux Rd., Liverpool ; 


0 Hengist St. Bolton;~T, R. Roberts, 


'. Hull; Mrs, E._&. Dowd, 9 -Albert Ter- 
re, Kent; Master Freeman, 77 North Side, 
ommon, G. Brea HW, 1 Calling word St., 
»-Furness; A. G, Thorfiton, 8 Summerhill Rd., 


Football 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 


will Headers on ‘* Newcastle Uni'el”’ sclected 
gether with the names and addresses of the 
cus fellows: “7 

2 


NEW | 1 Usitep: Writers Exhaust “ Nuttall's.”? 
‘'y &. Ports, 87 Bridge Street, Wednesbury ; who 
‘1. Timais, 5 Russell Street, Wednesbury. 

‘1 Unttep: * Wrinkles”? Notify Evperience. 
4. K. NicHotson, 42 Juliet Strect, Newcastle- 


. who nominated W. H. Lexa, 35 Wingvove 
sca tle-on-Tyne. 


NEw 


NEW vstie Usiten: North Exhibits Worth. 


Gaur, Bentinck Inn, Mill Lane, Newcistle- 
ho uomtn.ted J. W. Jounson, Bishop’s Road, 
Sec astle-on Tyne. 


ty 


Vovrie Uniten: Exemplify Weasels Neeely. 
W. Lamp, Red Lion Road, Tolwoith,, Sur- 
.ominated W. A. Lams, of same address, 


‘te Univrep: Exhibitions Nearly Wileheraft. 
vi, Gipson, 85 Dorset Street, Itull; who nom- 
us. B. Gipson, of same address. 


ce j Simpson, 4 Petch St., Middlesbrough; T. $ 
‘ye telegram she sent off describing the | 
| 


March 23rd, have been awarded to the | 


vimrose Cottage, Thomastown, Merthyr, ; 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 
little 
How did the young man finish the 


asults of Footline Competitions. 


| Jupp, 1 Underdown Terrace, Worthing: B 


Leaver, 410 
St. Matthew St, Burnicy; fF. H Mellor, 20 Bath St., 
Oldham; L. Percy, 14 North Rd., Ferndale, Rhondda, 
J. Roden, 36 Watta Rd., Bearwood, Birmingham; J 
Stare, 7 
Spanton Terrace, Woking; M. G. Tait, 10 Fisher Rd. 
Meersbrook, Sheffield; C. M. Townshend, 112 Prince of 
Wales Rd., Kentish Town 


“BITE” CONTEST. 
Tne twenty pencil-cases for the best apologics to 


; a stranger bitten by one’s bulldog were won by the 


following competitors : 

_E. Bassnett, 22 Butts, Coventry, E Bowman, 3 Mor- 
rison St., Govan; H. B. Capon, 127 The Cottages, Herne 
Hill; B. C. Carver, 13 College St, Swindon; W. Clayton, 
4 Richmond Terrace, Hull;_ Davis, 4 Robin Hood 
Cottages, Putney; T. C. Dobinson, 1 Kim Park Terrace, 
Portsmouth; E. Evectts, 188 Edward St, Nuneaton; C. 
Goodwin, Sedgemere Villa, East Finchley; 8. ‘ 
Gorrell, 7 Alice St., Oswaldtwistle; H. Greenwood, 77 
Brewery Rd., Plumstead; J. Hesketh, 148 Gloucester 
Rd; Bootle, L'poo!; Mrs. P. W. Knight, St. James, 
Shaftesbury; A. Macleod, 68 Murraygate, Dundee; J. 
Rea, Balmore St., Dundee; A. E. Richards, 4 Kingston 
House, Camden St., N.W.; Mrs. L. Saunders, 2 Edward 
Villas, New Barnet; A. Walker, 40 Grove St., Glasgow ; 
Miss M. Ward, 24 John St. Lincoln; H J. Whitby, 
1 Tresco Rd., Peckham Rye. 


‘““ARMS"’ CONTEST. 
Tur. five readers to whom match-boxes have been 
awarded for the best designs for a coat-of-arm: for 


‘ the Editor, are as follows : 


_R. Capel, 24 Wood St., Eastville, Bristol: FE 
Chawner, 5 Rydon Crescent, Rosebery Ave., E CoP e 
Harvey, 3 Apsley St., Eastville, Bristol; J. Horton, 43 
Frederick St.. Heath Town, Wolverhampton, 
Keunedy, 31 Church Rd., Leyton. 


“BLOUSE” CONTEST. 

Tne ladies who won the ten pairs of scissors for the 
best replies to the question, “ Why is a gum-boil like a 
blouse-pattern ?” are as follows : 

Mrs. R. G. Caseiton, Pembroke Rd., Erith; Mrs. E 
Cundell, W.T. Station, Scilly Isles; Mrs. J. E. Edgley. 
96 Vicarage Rd., Chelmsford; Mrs. Eshelby, Milward 
Crescent, Hastings; Miss L. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars 
Rd., Portsmouth; Miss Marr, 2 White St., Partick; 
Mrs. Nash, 125 Melfort Rd., Thornton Heath; Miss C 
Pickett, 14 Waldo Rd., Harlesden; Mrs. E. Rump, 9 
Sprowston Rd., Norwich; Mrs Stedman, Hallaton, 
Uppingham. 


Football Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 25. 


48} of £25 for forecasts of the results of matches played on March 25th has been divided by the 
nu coupetitors, who had each two results incgrrect : 


West Green; R. Langman, 42 Cumberland Rd., Wood- 
side, S.E.; P._Cudd, 10 Peddew Glass, Bonymaen, 
Swansea; Pte. J. Petrie, E. Coy., Cameron Hrs., Alder- 
shot; J. Grailey, 1 Harford St., Mount Pleasant, Liver- 
pool; A. Rowland, 81 Thomas St., Cheetham Hill. Man- 
chester; Miss F. Desmonde, 30 Wynne Rd., Brixton; 
Waterton, 14 Garden Ave. Hunslet, Leeds; (:. 
Humphreys, 70 London Rd., Worcester; G. Grant, 52 
Bassett St, Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd; Mrs. D. F. 
Beaumont, 2 Albert Grove, Headingley, Leeds. i 


Headers. 


- “ SCOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 

The Football Headers on ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian ”’ 
selected as the best, together with the names and addresses 
of the winners, were as follows ; 

HBA or Mipcoraran: ‘ Adinless ? Boistence 
Handicaps. 

Sent by Wau. THom, 64 Dempster Street, Greenoc ; 
who nominated Epwarp Twicc, 24 Laxk Street, 
Greenock. 

HEAkrt or Miptorauan: “At Home” Everywhere. 

Seit by Mrs, M. McCatium, 47, Cowane Strecf, 
Stirling; who ncm‘nated W. McCatcuM, of sam> adress. 

HEArr or MIDLOTHIAN: Edinburgh's Heating 
Apparatus. 

Sent by A. A. Bruce, 11 Hamilton Street, Partick ; 
who nominated M. Cameron, Pekin Cottage, Partick. 
HBAkrr oF Mipiotwian: Always Eutertain © Hosts.” 

Sent by W. Ropertson, 12 Elm Row, Edinbur.h ; wico 
no;ninated Mrs. RopgerrsoN, of same adurcss. 

HEAkrt or Mipnotuian: Heads Assist Baeeutian 
Sent by F. W. Forsyt, 54 West Nile Strect, Glargiw ; 
who nominated Mrs. Forsytu, of same address. 
| HEAat or MipLotutan : “Howlers” Eraggerate Aility, 
Sent by J. Woon, 81 Pittencrieff Street, Dunterndine. 
| Fite; who nominated Mrs. J. Woop, of same addre-s. 
| This completes list of 50 gucsis for Seottish Cup Final. 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
#100 miwat | INSURARCE. 
£1 00 CYCLING | (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE) = Pelow 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds goud for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—uvt for one ouly, £1,000 specitlly guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
wust be seut within seven duys to the above address, 
will be paid by the ahove Corporation to the 
~ legal representative of any person killed by 
¥ I ,O900 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servautsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possees:on, the Insurance Conpon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper nay be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such persen injured, should death result 
from such accident within three culendar wouths thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

¢ st OG illegw) act, having the current munter of Pearson's 

Weekly on hin, or her, at the time of bemg killed 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although uot by 

an accident to any train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 

@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or uot, provided notice in every cuse be given to THE 

Ockean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, LiMiTED, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi’, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper iv which it is, with Lis, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 
providedat the foot,and that death occurred within tweuty four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was vive n of such accident to 
the said Corperationat above addess w.thin three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left av his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon 18 sigued 

One Hundred Pounds will be pul to the legal representa- 
tive of anyo. ¢ dying as the direet and result of injurics 
inflicted upon Lan (or her) within the United Kingdom by at 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withiu twenty: 
four hours from the ree ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall privr to the accident have sigued this Coupon: Iusnrance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not ut the time Le on the weroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
oudthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
withis three days of its occurrence. 

The ahove conditions are of the essence of the ecutraet. 

This insurance holds good for the cnrrent week ef issue oply, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “*OQcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act," 189. Risks Nos. 2and 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitted to be the pay 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 53 of the Act. A Print of the 


Actean be seen at the office of this Journal, or of tho said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more thi one Coupon 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper iu respect of the same risk, 


Subscribers who have duly pas a twelvononth's sub. 
scription for PEARSON’S WEBKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, necd not, durtur the period 
covered by their sabscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is ouly necessary to forward 
the newsayent’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, Londop, W.C., anda cortiticate will be 
sent in exchange. 


Signature .....,... 
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LOOK WELL AFTER 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


AND YOU WILL LOOK WELL AFTER. 


